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EMERALD AND RUBY, 


WITH A 
DIAMOND HEART. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Golden Apple,” “ Miss Arlingcourt's Will,” §c., Gc. 
a 
CHAPTER VII. 

Ircannot be denied that Laurence Lermont took 
his peep into that brilliant parlour that evening, and 
scanned, with curious eye and keen interest, the fair 
faces and graceful forms that flitted past. Which 
belonged to the veiled lady of his morning’s adven- 
ture? It almost seemed to him that he must recog- 
nise her. Once, at sound of a low and silvery voice, 
he turned eagerly. It came from a group of four 
hear the piano. <A stately, distinguished-looking 
gentleman of middle age ; a mild-eyed, aristocratic 
but very sweet-faced woman ; and two young girls, 
asdifferent in appearance as the rose and lily, or 
hight and morning. 

Which had spoken? Laurence was almost posi- 
tive that it was the same voice which had so power- 
fully appealed to his sympathy. He watched them 
closely. It was evidently a wealthy and influential 
coterie, for the remainder of the company gave them 
the most respectful greeting and watchful attention. 
, a that was so fair and pure-lookiug of the young 
ie ‘es seemed to be either indisposed or out of health, 
on he could see that the gentleman and the sweet- 
med woman watched her narrowly, and with the 
ndereat Solicitude. But the other, the sparkling 
pe was the very embodiment of brilliant gaiety 
0 Yen life. Ina little while she was sur- 
ed by anadmiring group of gentlemen, and pre- 
“8 ¥ was coaxed to. the piano, where she executed 
— ceau which the dullest listener must have known 

‘s from a rare and difficult opera with the »imost 
ag and grace. 
ms What a splendid pianist Miss Ackland must be !” 

Served a lady standing beside Laurence to tke stout 
Stutleman on whose arm she leaued. 
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[THE MYSTERY. | 


“ Ah, indeed, is that the Miss Ackland about whom 
Bob was raving? She is a brilliant creature cer- 
tainly. and one can’t be so hard on the young scamp.” 

“But she’s not half so charming to my mind as 
Maude, sweet Maude Kyrle, her cousin,” continued 
the lady, sotto voce, but with such eagerness that 
she raised it, uncensciously, just enough to reach 
Laurence. “That is Miss Kyrle, who was just 
seated on the téte-a-téte. She is the great heiress, 
you know, and that is Mr. Kyrle standing over her. 
You will always find him hovering about her. He’s 
as fond as a lover, and keeps jealous guard over his 
treasure.” 

“ The pale little creature, with those sqft brown 
eyes, is that Miss Kyrle ?” 

“Yes; she is not usually so pale and still. dut 
they told me she was taken ill yesterday very sud- 
denly, and they were intensely alarmed about her. She 
has only left her chamber this evening, and I heard 
her aunt say she was to stay but an hour, She 
usually is joyousness and brightness itself, though in 
a different fashion from Miss Ackland. I don’t know 
why, but there is something about the latter that im- 
presses me unfavourably. Her eyes have an evil look 
hid away in them. I don’t want Bob tocommit him- 
self. Besides, as I understand it, the girl has nothing 
of herown, This Mr. Kyrle gives her everything.” 

“ An excellent reason, sagacious mamma, why Bob 
should steer clear of the lady,” laughed the gentleman. 

And then the pair moved on. 

Laurence Lermont looked over to the group with 
keener interest, yet somehow with a pang of dis- 
appointment. The great heiress had been ill, and 
only left ber chamber that evening. Then it could 
not be she! How absurd it was in him to think it. 
Miss Kyrle, the petted idol of a colossal fortune, the 
darling of that proud old man’s heart !—as if she 
could have need to call upon a stranger, in such 
strange fashion, for |.is help. . 

He laughed the idea to scorn, and turned abruptly 
and left the brilliant apartment, and went out, and 
strolled down to the shore, and came back glowing 
with oxercise, and tired enough to fling Limsolf upon 
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the couch without delay. Andin the morning he was 
up early, and, with pencil and paper and his rule, was 
on the cliff when the first rosy sunbeam kissed away 
its cold, gray shadows. His little diagram was soon 
drawn, and then he fell to watching the path that 
wound down to the beach. He saw her when she first 
came to view on the headland above, and he saw like- 
wiso a second female figure keeping inthe rear. But 
the latter turned away, and was concealed by tho 
rocks, while the other came steadily down to the cliff. 

“You are prompt to your appointment, sir,” said 
the same musical voice. “I cannot tell you how 
much I appreciate your kindnessand your generosity. 
I Lope some time we may meet again, and that [may 
be able to return something towards the debt I owe 
you. Until then I shall rely fearlessly upon your 
good faith in keeping my secret.” ‘ 

There was a plaintive appeal in the voice which 
touched him deeply, and roused a chivalrous longing 
to pledge himself to her service, 

“You may trust me, madam, without question. 
Nor need you disturb yourself by any feeling of 
obligation,” he said, eagerly, but in a tone of the 
utmost respect, as he gave her the paper. “ Moro 
than this, if at any time you should require this box, 
and find yourself in a situation where it is impossible 
for you to come hither, a note to my address will put 
me at your service again. I will unearth it, and 
bring it to any locality you may designate.” 

She took the card he extended, and held it hesi- 
tatingly a moment, and once more the young man 
took notice of the peculiar ring, the flower stalk of 
tiny emeralds, and the ruby blossom with its diamond 
heart. 

“Laurence Lermont,” repeated the lady, “I shall 
remomber it as the name of a true knight and honour- 
able. It seems churlish in me, perhaps, to receive 
all this confidence, and give nothing—not even my 
name—in return. But believe me, itis better, far 
better. Yet stay—at least I may offer you a slight 
memento of this mysterious adventure of yours. 
You shall have something to prove your identity as 
my benefactor.” 
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from her chatelaine a massive 


chased, and 





holding an ex- 
quisitely cut cameo—a rin ldy, evidently, 
for those slender fingers of hers, for it had been 

dangling from her 


too unwik 


} 





fastened int 
watch chain. 
He bowed low while he took it. 
“7 should not forget it, though I had no memento. 
Yet I thank you heartily for a tangible proof of 
its actual occurrence. L shouJd not forget it, or you.” 


“You would not know me? You cannot be able 
to recognise me?” exclaimed she, in consternation, 
yulling a fold of the veil closer still. F 

Ife smiled. 


“No, I do not think I could. 


not wish it, I siall not try. And yet you will 
always have a very’ ivid identity in my mind, 
though I must call upon my imagination to give your 
face to me.” 


“Which is the best. And now I must go. Fare- 
well!” 

She pulled the veil yet closer, and turned slowly. 

“ Warewell!” returned Laurence, and there was a 
passion in his voice which he had not fairly realised, 
and so could not guard against its betrayal. 

She turned and looked at him sharply. A low 
sigh floated out from the depths of the veil, and then 
a sort of sparkle must have come, 
rose, as such sweet tones only come over smiling 
lips: 

& P rhaps kind fate will decree that we meet again. 
I shall know you, Mr. Lermont, always, and readily ; 
but you—you, I am sure, will never suspeot my iden- 
tity.” 

His eye, half unconsciously, dropped down to 
the white hand. where that singular ring blazed in 
the light with emerald and raby and diamond fire. 

“My ring!” exclaimed she. “No, no, you shall 
not know me by that.” 

And she drew it off hastily. 

“T have yielded to you the slight clue I possessed,” 
he returned, not without chagrin, ‘So you have me 
completely at your mercy.” 

“ T shall be lenient, if only it is possible,” she an- 
ewered, and asigh fivished. 

Without another word, she turned and walked 
away. Laurence strolled down to the beach, fecl- 
ing as if he had opened a book rich with illnmina- 
tions, and enticing with fairy legends, and it had 
been rudely and abruptly snatched from his hands, 

He came upon the second figure down among the 
rocks. If he was not mistaken, it was the brilliant 
Miss Ackland. At all events, he caught a flash of 
keen enquiry from a pair of black eyes beneath the 
rich lace veil which shaded her jaunty hat. But 
she passed on swiftly, and threaded the circuitous 
path that led back to the hotel. Laurence just 
missed the discovery of a portion of Andrew 
Courtney’s treachery when he went down to the 
public table to dinner. The old lady, Madame Van 
Dorn, was just coming out. She saw him, recognised 
him, and beckoned eagerly, which, of course, drew the 
attention of half the company to the young gentle- 
man, who most reluctantly came forward. 

“So you have not gone? Iam very glad. The 
landlord gave me to understand that I should not 
see you. I wanted to say to you how thankful I am 
that among the vapid, graceless young men of the 
present day, there are still left a few to remind me of 
the chivalrous, old-time gentleman.” 

Laurence stood colouring with embarrassment 
under the levelled eyes of the crowded table. 

“Tam afraid you do me too much honour,” he 
stammered. “I do not feel myself deserving of any 
extra praise.” 

“T wanted to give you some proof of the sincerity 
of my gratitude—a——” 

“ Nay,” he interrupted, “do not speak of it, I beg 
of you. I should never consent to accept anything.” 

And without further parley, he hurried away and 
took a seat at the lower end of the table. 

The old lady looked puzzled, 

“T like him the better for an independent spirit,” 
she muttered; “but—why the landlord said he 
frankly accepted my payment of his expenses here! 
Well, well, perhaps his objection is to receiving any- 
thing more. I’m sure he’s a nice young man. His 
face gives that assurance.” 

And she dismissed the subject from her mind. 

Laurence paid his bill, and the landlord had no 
suspicion of the mistake which had been made. The 


letter, too, remained safely hidden in the drawer of 


the table in Room 62. The only thing he carried 
away,as a tangible memento of his seaside visit, 
was the cameo ring. But a visionary romance filled 
his thoughts, and all unconsciously to himself he had 


imbued the unknown lady with the mysterious charms 
of a fairy princess. 

The work-day routine of his life taken up again 
did not disturb this sentiment, as he had been half 
afraid it would, but rather it was glorified, and 


Moreover, if you do | 


for her voice | 
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brightened by the vivid colouring thrown across its 
dulness. He hung the cameo ring upon the hook 
of his little bronze watch-stand, and, for his eyes at 
least, it was the brightest spot and the chief focus 
of attraction in the room, which did not lack a cer- 
tain tasteful air, for all the simplicity and frugality 
of its furnishings. 

A room indeed somewhat different from the disor- 
dered quarters of other young bachelors of his cir- 
cumstances, and neat as a lady’s boudoir, though a 
woman’s hand so seldom attended to its needs. A 
southerly room, where the rich sunshine filtered 


| golden streams all the short winter day, and in the 


summer soft zephyrs crept lovingly through the 
boughs of a mammoth elm, whose trunk stood fifty 
feet away from the nearest corner of the house, but 
whose outspreading branches dropped their leaves 
upon the roof. And, as southern windows should, 
these held tiny pots of flowers, and at ono a 
vigorous ivy had framed the casement more charm- 
ingly than artist hands could do. Then there were 
a few pictures, nothing costly or wonderful, but with 
a bright and refined look abont them. Aud the mantel, 
and the table, and the wall held pretty trifles—a 
moss-garnished twig with a humming-bird’s fairy 
nest, so marvellously fitted to the bend that till you 
took a second look you could not believe it anything 
but a tiny tuft of moss grown over the wood; @ 
spray of gorgeous autumnal leaves varnished, and 
thus preserved in beauty the whole year through; 
curious bits of sparkling stone hammered off seme 
rare rock, and brought as a trophy of his wander 
ings; a glass case with its assorted treasure of birds’ 
eggs of all home varieties. 

A host of such charming, inexpensive, but. yetrare 
curiosities, were stewed upon the shelves which 
nearly filled in one side of the room. It was that 
corner which held his instruments, his mounted com+ 
pass, the bunch of wire stakes, with the gay scarlet 
flags attached, and the simple apparatus by whieh 
he earned his livelihood. s 

It was not owiug tothe proprietor, however, that 
the roomy old chamber kept its dainty look. That 
was altogether the affair of Leo. 

Leo was Mr. Lermont’s valet, head clerk, chamber- 
maid, and steward in one, a rather slender-looking boy 
of thirteen years now, and who believed in the very 
depths of his houest heart that there had never be-J 
fore, and would never again, live so noble, wise, and 
generous-hearted a man as young Laurence Lermont. 
Certain it is, seldom had master so loyal and de- 
voted a servant as Leo. 

The lad’s history had its pathetic story, and he 
never forgot how they two had first met. It had 
been in a time of horror—at a frightful railroad 
accident, which had precipitated a crowded train of 
carriages down asteep embankment intoa deep river. 

Poor little Leo had crept forth from the débris, 
guided by his sister’s wailing voice, but had left his 
father behind, a mangled corpse, which could not be 
extricated from the terrible mass of broken carriages, 
crushed locomotive, and engulphing water. 

Laurence Lermont, who had rushed to the rescue, 
himself fortuaately in the one first-class carriage 
which had escaped injury, discovered the brave little 
fellow keeping afloat, and dexterously dodging the 
floating fragments, while he gave such assistance as 
was possible to his sister, a girl two years older, but 
helpless as a babe in this frightful emergency. 

It was but the work of a few moments for his 
powerful arm and ready will to bring them safely to 
shore, where the girl fell down senseless, and was 
taken in hand by a _ bright-eyed, resolute-faced 
woman, who had shared his own safety in the first- 
class carriage. 

“You will come and see what can be done for 
father?” implored the boy, laying his trembling hand 
on his preserver’s arm. 

“To be sure. Where is he?” was the prompt 
reply. 

But when the lad pointed to the spot, Laurence 
shook his head sadly. 

““My poor boy! there is no help for what is 
there.” 

The lad flung himself down with a wild wail. 

“Oh! what will become of us—what will become 
of Bertha and me? Father is dead, and we bave 
no money! And we arein a strange land!” he cried, 
in broken English. 

The tender-hearted Laurence took the boy to be 
comforted by his sister, but the abject terror and grief 
of the two helpless creatures as they clung together 
was harrowing in the extreme. Their simple story 
was too earnestly told to be false. They had all come 
from Germany, intending to sail in an emigrant ship 
from Liverpool, and the mother had sickened and 
died soon after landing. The friends they expected 
to find were gone, none could tell whither. What 


money they had brought with them was speedily ex- 
hausted by the mother’s sickness and the unexpected 
expenses of their own living. The poor discouraged 





= 
father had found work in a Lancashire town, ay, had 
set forth to obtain it. And now he was suddenly 
taken from them, and the two helpless creatures 
looked around them piteously, asking what they 
should do. : 

The same bright-eyed, resolute-faced woman who 
had devoted herself to Bertha, spoke suddenly, when 
there was an anxious and hasty deliberation ay, ng 
the group of sympathising bystanders as to what 
should be done with the pair. 

“T can dispose of one. I will take the girl my. 
self. I will endeavour to bo such a friend ag hor 
forlorn situation needs,” she said, quietly, but with 
a tone of voice that revealed how the subject hing 
been fairly weighed in her mind. 

The girl flung her arms around the lady's neck 
in a passion of gratitude. 

Laurence saw the poor lad's face blanch and his 
lip quiver, and was deeply touched to find that the 
little hero refrained from a single word of eXxpostu- 
lation at this desertion. A quick and generous im- 
pulse sent him to Leo’s side, aud made him clasp the 
sturdy little hand in his. 

“ And I, my boy, will give you half of what comes 
to me. I think we will manage to be very con. 
fortable.” 

Aud Leo was his devoted follower from that 


r. 
The lady and Laurence had agreed to exchangs 
addresses, that the brother and sister might be able 
to keep up a constant correspondence and knovw- 
ledge of éach other’s welfare, but in the hurry of a 
sudden parting it had been neglected. 

It was Leo’s one grief that all their efforts failed 
to discover his sister’s home, and, as I have hited, 
never was there more faithful and tender service 
than this little German waif gave in return for lis 
benofactor’s kindness. At first it was not so much 
he was able to do, beyond accompanying Laurence 
48 flag-boy when he tramped off upon his surveying 
duties, but he presently developed a rare faculty of 
womanliness, if one might call it so. He was neat- 
handed and dexterous, and he watched with untiring 
seal for any indication of his friend’s thoughts or 
wishes, and made ready and kept cheery and bright 
the home they found, however brief its occupancy, 
until Laurence, though vaguely understanding all 
his worth, yet knew. it was as impossible for him 
to think of parting with Leo as with sunshine and 
warmth, 

The lad’s face brightened indeed, as if now, for 


“the first time, the sun that day was shining, when 


Laurence entered the room on his return from the 
seaside. 

“Oh, Mr. Laurence, you are back again ?” 

“Yes, Leo, here I am, safe and sound. How aro 
you, my boy? At your lessons, I see. That is 
right. I expect I shall be astonished at your pro- 
gress. Shouldn’t be surprised if you had taken 
business out of my hands.” 

Leo’s face was all sparkle. 

“ And you are better. I can see it. You are not 
so pale nor so heavy-eyed. Iam so glad!” 

“Yes, I am all right again, ready for work, which 
I shall need to make up for this little indulgence. 
They don’t know anything about the snug little 
meals you and I get up, Leo, down at these seaside 
hotels, and they charge what I must survey week 
to earn. How is it, Leo—any jobs on hand?” 

“ Yes, sir. Squire Jackson has sold the meadow 
farm, and wants you to come and survey it as soon 
as you can. And Mrs. Worth is selling the road 
through her mowing; and there’s the cemetery jo), 
besides, We'll soon earn the money back, sir. I'm 
so glad you're better.” 

“T know you are, my boy. You're as good as 
mother for worrying over and petting me, Leo. W ell, 
we'll look after the squire’s lot first, bright and early 
to-morrow. I imagine we shall be kept busy. The 
company is going to work in earnest. I met the 
agent just now, and he spoke to me about it. You see, I 
was shrewd in coming down to a growing place like 
this, eh, Leo ? although you half wanted me to take 
the other railroad job. There’s time enough for us t 
take such a tramp when you are older. Now you 
need all the schooling you can get.” 

“You are too good to me, Mr. Laurence,” answered 
the lad, kis eyes moistening. ‘ ; 

“ Any letters ?” asked Laurence, moving up to the 
table and casting a hasty glance over the orderly at 
rangement there. 

“No, sir; only the one which came the day 
went away.” 

“Well, where is that?” r 

“Why, I sent it, as you told me, to the hotel. 
Didn’t you get it?” 

“No; I did not get any letter at all.” 

“Oh! Lam so sorry. Somehow I had such hope 
of that letter. I couldn’t help believing it was m— 
thing splendid for you. I wrote it just as you le 


you 


‘the address. You must send and get it back.” 
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«[ haven't an idea what it could want. Where 
was the post-mark ?” 

“Frum the city, sir; and such a peculiar hand- 
writing. Oh! you mustn’t lose that letter, Mr. 
Laurence. Please send for it. I am sure it had 
«ood fortune.” 
~ «What, Leo, have you turned dreamer for me as 
well as for yourself? Foolish fellow! I verily be- 
lieve you expect to be summoned some time to some 
wonderful German palace. Haven’t I told you the 
best palaces come of our own building ? And good 
fortune is not apt to be sealed up in letters.” 

The boy hung his head, his ingenuous face over- 
spread with a fine blush. 

It was true enough. Leo was a dreamer, and fed 
his mind with wonderful visions and fair prophecies. 
Dimly in his memory there lingered the stories his 
mother’s sweet voice had told of a former German 
home of noble and wealthy ancestry, and it would 
not have startled or surprised him in the least if at 
length a letter had come summoning Bertha and him 
toa royal fortune. It always sent a peculiar thrill 
through the lad’s sensitive nerves when the postman 
arrived; and somehow the broad envelopes, with their 
lingy stamping, always appeared to him like the 
fairy nutshell whose breaking would reveal the 
magic gifts of fortune. 

“Oh, no!” he repeated, earnestly. “Mr. Laurence, 
you must never lose that letter. Who knows, but it 
night prove the stepping-stone to fortune?” 

Laurence Lermont laughed lightly. 

“ At least, we will send. I will write to the land- 
lord to send it back.- And now, then, let me look 
at your lessons.” 

“IT guess Miss Clemmens is coming!” said Leo, 
smiling a little mischievously. “She's just found 
out you are at home, sir!” 

Laurence laughed also, though he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Then I must submit, I suppose, in patience to 
a half-hour’s interruption. Oh, Leo! if it wasn’t 
for Miss Clemmens’s cheap rent, and the nice tea and 
wuffins !” 

Which had hardly escaped his lips, when there 
came a peculiar little rap, brisk and light, as from 
dainty fingers. The youthful proprietor, with a 
comical grimace, motioned for Leo to open the door, 
whereupon a thin, angular figure, and a small head, 
decorated with a very dressy lace cap, with flutter- 
ing pink ribbons, presented itself. 

“Oh, Mr. Lermont, Iam so relieved!” exclaimed 
arather thin and wiry voice, and between the words 
the lady seemed to blow a little gasp or sob, as of 
some violently repressed emotion. ‘‘I came to say 
how exceedingly thankful I am that you are safely 
returned! Oh, yes;—ah, yes!—oh !” 

“Thank you, Miss Clemmens! I am sorry you 
lave given yourself any uneasiness. It was quite 
unnecessary! Will you come in?” 

“Come in? Oh, no, indeed—ah, no—oh! And 
are you sure you are recovered? You do not look 
so pale, but appearances are often deceitful—oh, 
yes'—ah, yes !—yes! Are you sure youare strong ?” 

“Never stronger in my life!” responded Laurence, 
‘sking up a book, aud opening it rather nervously. 

“But you are tired, I know !—oh, yes, [know you 
ate tired—oh, yes—ah! J’ll bring you a cup of 
hot tea. It will set you up again—ah, yes—ah !’’ 

And away darted the pink ribbons and lace cap 
Which crowned the spinster’s locks, and they heard 
her swift steps pattering down stairs. 

“Every nature has its weakness,” said Laurence, 
philosophically ; “but it isa shame Miss Clemmens 
should be quite so shallow when she is so kind- 
ad on but for this over-attention, such a model 
_, She doesn’t trouble poor old Boggs with her 
kindly attentions,” said Leo, a roguish smile dancing 
tctoss his face. “TI think she exhausts all her in- 
terest at this chamber.” 

Laurence shook a finger at him, 

We must not have eyes to see, Leo. The poor 
‘eature is so kindly disposed, it is a shame in us to 
ridicule her queer ways. It would be very rude in 
_ refuse her tea, especially if she brings some- 
my hrd nice as accompaniment, and we must ad- 
oe aking her, interjections and all, Miss Clemmens 
84 nodel cook—the very best you and I are likely 
“leet, and we ought to be flattered by her good 
will towards us,” 

*. here was time for no more, for with a pleasant 
 , “ccompanying chink of silver spoon against 
we china, Miss Clemmens came upstairs again, 
ma, ag into the room, bearing a tiny tray 
cup of tent an immaculate napkin. There was the 
war le certainly, steaming hot, and of just the 
sles’ _ the young gentleman required. There 
1 = ~ foreboded, was a slight accompaniment. 
ree White as snow, and hardly yet cooled, flanked 

— muffins, crisp, and brown, and odorous. 

Miss Clemmens, you were never cut out for a 





boarding mistress,” exclaimed Laurence, quite un- 
able to resist the genial glow on the thin, sharp 
face, if he had been stoical enough to have declined 
her treat. “Don’t you know that you are quite 
spoiling us? that Leo and I shall never be able to 
tear ourselves away, and shall keep on living here, 
and being spoiled 2?” 

“Oh, indeed, Mr. Lermont, if I don’t find fault, 
I’m sure you needn’t. As if I didn’t appreciate 
kindly-disposed people, and quiet, respectable, well- 
bred lodgers. Oh, yes—ah, yes—oh!” 

And the kindly look of the eye was pleasant, but 
not, however, that simpering, girlish smile which 
Laurence tried to ignore. She lingered while the 
muffins were discussed, pretending to busy herself 
dusting the mantel. 

“ And the letter which came. 
Mr. Lermont, Leo ?” 

“Yes, Miss Clemmens, 

“How unfortunate. Oh, yes!—oh!” 

“But I will send for it, since you put so much 
stress upon it,” said Laurence. ‘“ Heaven knows I 
have need to look after all the good fortune that 
comes. Leo and I may have great expectations, but 
we are far short of Rothschilds now, and you plot, and 
contrive to ruin us for common fare, Miss Clemmeus. 
I must beg you to have a care. You know once 
you appear with the tray, you are irresistible, and 
my resolution melts. I shall banish you uutil the 
next return home.” 

Miss Clemmens took up the tray, and laughed as 
she vanished, soliloquising as she went to lock up the 
tea and sugar caddy from the little maid-of-all-work, 

“Hum! such a nice young gentleman, so sweet- 
spoken, and so handsome. Why shouldn’t I look 
after his comfort. Oh, yes, why shouldn’t I ?—ah— 
oh!” 

Lawrence sent his letter to the hotel, and duly 
received an answer. 

No letter of any sort remained now. 
to his direction it shouldbe forwarded. 

Leo drew a long sigh as he heard this result. 

“T am so sorry, Mr. Laurence, I can’t help feeling 
that the letter held good fortune!” 


Did you give it to 


And he never got it.” 


If any came 


CHAPTER VIII. 

TuE poor hermit on the cliff received, as the com- 

ssionate neighbour had promised, a respectable 
burial, though there were no kinsfolk to follow behind 
the coffin, or to drop a tear upon the new sodded 
grave. 

‘More than respectable,” said the woman, exult- 
antly. ‘I only wish poor Jim could have seen it 
himself. For didn’t you all notice that grand gen- 
tleman from the hotel? And how still and solemn- 
looking his face was! He seemed to feel an interest 
on account of the young lady’s finding the poor fel- 
low dying, I suppose.” 

Yes, Mr. Kyrle, the aristocratic and haughty gen- 
tleman, was there at the funeral of the humble and 
obscure recluse; a singular fact, except to those who 
were aware how deeply his daughter's interest had 
been excited by the wretched death of the lonely 
creature. 

He followed the lowly train that wound back 
among the hills to the bleak churchyard. He 
lingered behind, even after the others had taken 
leave, and stood, in grave silence, watching the sex- 
ton’s movements. 

The latter was by no means ignorant of the rich 
gentleman's proximity, but he made no show of it, 
nor glanced in his direction, until, when the long 
ridge was nicely rounded off, he shoudered his 
spade, when the other spoke suddenly : 

“Can you tell me if there will be a grave-stone of 
any sort ?” 

“T doubt if there will be, sir,” replied the sexton, 
touching his hat respectfully. ‘ You see, poor Jim 
fixed it so that his money in the bank should all go 
to the poor of the neighbourhood, and I reckon the 
funeral will swallow all his furniture brings. He 
never seemed to care for anything of the sort. He 
was queer, was Jim.” 

“Then I shall empower you to order a good stono 
for the grave, with the name and date, of course. 
Send the bills to the hotel for Arthur Kyrle; and 
bring your own, for your services in the matter, to 
the same place. Let no time be lost, for I shall 
remain but a short period, and I wish to come here 
and find the stone set.” 

And hardly had the last word escaped his lips 
ere he turned and walked away swiftly. 

The sexton, leaning on the spade which he had 
planted for support during a prvlonged conversation, 
looked after him meditatively. 

“There's a queer cove! Paying out his money 
to fix up a grave as he knows nothing about, only 
because his pretty danghter found the man dying, 
What a mint he must have!” 

And the sexton heaved a profound sigh, curiously 
compounded, of envy and satisfaction. 





Mr. Kyrle, meantime, walked briskly on the path 
back towards the sea, with his arms folded and his 
eyes bent down, and alittle dreary. Whe. he reached 
the hotel road he turned aside, and walked back- 
wards and forwards full half-an-hour longer. ‘Chen 
he went into the house, and up to his own suite of 
rooms. 

Maude was sitting at the window ina great easy- 
chair, with a lacquered tray of pearl beads in her lap, 
and a coil of gilded wire hanging listlessly from her 
fingers. Beyond her, in the shade of a sweeping cur- 
tain, her lap filled with lace and ribbons, sat Mise 
Ackland, evidently entirely absorbed in her work, 
but every now and then she lifted her head, and cast 
a sharp, penetrating look over her companion’s ab- 
stracted face. 

“Alone, girls?” he said, cheerfully, “and as still 
as a pair of mice. I could not believe the room was 
occupied. Where is Aunt Elise ?” 

“In her chamber, reading. You have been gonea 
long time, papa,” answered his daughter. 

Mr. Kyrle came to the chair, leaned down, and 
touched his lips to her fair brow. 

“Yes, my darling, some time. I have walked a long 
distance, and I shall be better for it.” 

“ You went to—the funeral ?” faltered Maude, the 
soft pink fading out of her cheek, and almost shrink- 
ing, it would seem, from the caress. 

He looked down upon her questioningly. 

“Yes, dear ; I did, but how did you guessit? I 
hope you are not still dwelling on that sorrowful 
scene, my little Maude. You must notlose the bright- 
ness and gaiety that have been my delight. I can- 
not afford it.” 

The girl tried to smile, but her efforts ended in a 
sigh, and a shudder went through her frame. She 
bent over her work to hide it, and taking up a pearl, 
slipped it upon the string, 

Still watching narrowly the ingenuous face which 
gave ita agitated changes so plainly to a scrutinising 
eye, he took up the tray, and spoke with a playful 
tone. : 

“And what is this to be? I find you, like tho 
eastern princesses, stringing pearls. What shall you 
do with it, Maude?” 

“It is for Rowena’s headdress —in the tablean, 
youknow. Aggie thereis to be gorgeous in crimsou 
velvet, Won't she be a charming Rebecca ?” 

“Thanks, lovely Rowena,” responded Miss Ack- 
land, gathering up her skirt to hold its treasure 
while she rose, and courtseyed to the ground. “ It is 
very generous in you to be content with pearls, and 
to lend me diamonds, I acknowledge, but then you 
will be Rowena, and have Ivanhoe kneeling at your 
feet.” 

“ Who is Ivanhoe ?” questioned Mr. Kyrle, forcing 
himself to appear interested, and longing to see that 
listless look on his daughter's face brighten into its 
old animation. 

“Let me think. Whois to be Ivanhoe, Agnes ? 
Was it young Thornton or Gerald Howe?” answered 
Maude, making a loop, and holding off her work to 
examine the effect. 

“Forgotten! Tell me, uncle Arthur, was there 
ever before a damsel so disdraught? She cannot 
tell who is to be thesighing hero! And there he is, pal- 
pitating with delight, and sighing for very excess of 
passionate joy over the privilege of kneeling at her feet, 
and clasping that fair hand, even in the brief minutes 
of a tableau. Bless me! do I fail to remember Ivan- 
hoe, or Bois Gilbert? Maude, sweetest cousin mine, 
you area marvel in this degenerate age of flirta- 
tion!” 

After which speech, delivered in the gayest tone, 
and with a little accompanying pantymime of grace- 
ful gestures, Miss Ackland sat down and fell to knot- 
ting the glowing velvet again, but she broke forth 
again, as if upon sudden prompting : 

“Oh! by the way, Maude, do you know there is a 
gentleman here the very personification of our ideal 
Ivanhoe? Such a splendid physique, and such a 
sunny frankness of expression. I had half a wind 
to beg the landlord to coax him to take the part. [ 
did find out as much as his name. Mr. Lermont ; it 
has a strange sound, has it not? 1 only want you 
to see the man himself.” 

She appeared to be still looping velvet, but under 
the half-lowered lids shot a swift and searching 
glance, that lost none of the scarlet flush which sud- 
denly dyed sweet Maude’s transparent face. 

“ Yes, he is so much more an [vanhoe than Gerald 
Howe, who is too slender and narrow-chested by far. 
I have really a mind to manage an introduction,” she 
proceeded, in a musing tone. 

Maude started up at the risk of upsetting the 
pearls. 

“Oh, no, Agnes! you must not. 
would look! Gerald will do nicely.” 

* But he can’t rouse any interest in fair Rowena, 
and I am not sure but this Mr. Lermont might,” per- 
sisted Agnes Ackland, not withouta little malicious 


How strange it 
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satisfaction’ at the discomposure manifested in her 
consin’s face. 

“ How absurdly you talk !” answered Maude, speak- 
ing swiftly, and then drawing her jewel casket to- 
wards her, she turned to her father, and talked gaily, 
only anxious to change the subject. 

“See, papa! I want your judgment. Shall Row- 
ena wear pearls on her arms, or these dead gold 
bands, that have such @ barbaric look ?” 

“ Pearls, by all means, dear. This pearl-tinted 
arm never looks so fair as when you bind it with ocean 
blossoms. Let those heavy circlets go with the dia- 
monds. Didn’t you say yous were to lend them to 
Agnes ?” 

“Yes, papa. How much di 
They are very handsome, 
stopped to think of their cost 

“} wouldn’t mind now, then, Maude. None too 
much for my darling, my one treasure,” he answered. 

» But yet, I dare say, quite a little fortune for some 
pople. Papa, would you mind if I sold them some- 
time?” 

* Sold your diamonds, dear child ?” 

The sweet voice wavered a little, the snowy lids, 
dropping low, veiled her eyes from him, but she 
answered firmly: 

“Yes, papa! I never liked them, never! they are 
so cold and heavy. And—and—it pleases me to 
think I may sell them, and put away the money 
somewhere safely, and by-and-by find a little for- 
tune waiting for me.” 

There was an eager pleading in the voice, and a 
tremulous quiver of agitation, seeing which, Mr. 
Kyrle answered, soothingly: 

“I shall not blame you, my child, do what you 
will. Ichose the stones myself, and had them set 
for you. But if you are tired of them, put them 
away. Please yourself, Maude.” 


my diamonds cost ? 
know, but I never 


“ Sell these diamonds! these splendid diamonds !” 
ejaculated Agnes, in a tone of the deepest horror and 
“Oh, Maude! how can you be so 


cousternation. 
cruel?” 

“ They are not half so becoming to you, Aggie, as 
the cut coral,and you may wear those as often as 
you please. But it doesn’t please me to think I carry 
around what would make so many poor creatures 
happy and comfortable.” 

Agnes bit her lip, but something on Mr. Kyrle’s 
face warned her that she had said enough, and 
though she secretly determined upon a private re- 
moustrance with the easily-influenced Maude, she 
desisted now, and iv a few moments gathered up her 
working materials aud went off to her own room, 
humming a gay air. 

Mr. Kyrle put his arm fondly around his daughter, 
and drew her head close against his breast. ~ 

“Is it a fancy of mine? a delusion—or is it the 
sorrowful truth that some shadow, cold and for- 
bidding, has crept between my darling’s heart and 
mine? Maude, my child, is there anything for you 
to tell your father?” 

A faint tremor crossed her face; her heart beat 
fiercely, her hands tightened their grasp of his, but 
she faltered : 

* No, papa, I have nothing to tell.” 

“ And the shadow ?” he continued, with tenderest 
tone.“ Does my daughter love me as fondly as 
ever ; 

The tears poured over her face as she answered : 

“ How can you question it, cruel papa? Are you 
uot all I have in the world, you and aunt Elise ?” 

“Then what has changed my bright-faced, open- 
hearted girl into this nervous, troubled, almost, it 
seems, cold and alienated stranger ?” 

Maude rallied out of the tempest of sobs which 
she longed so much to indulge. 

“That is just it, papa. I am nervous. I can't 
explain, but everything looks so differently. Before, 
i only saw the brightness, and beauty, and gladness 
all around me. I did not dream of the lurking 
troubles. Now, I have seen them for myself, and I 
cannot forget that this life of ours is a terribly 
solemn thing, full of dangers, trials—ob, papa, have 
patience, I am a frightened, dizzy child, treading on 
tlowers that seem to me will give way, and show 
beneath a yawning gulf! 1 see constantly that livid, 
contorted face staring at me!” 

She buried her face on his shoulder, and clung to 
him, trembling from head to foot. 

A grave trouble hung over Mr. Kyrle’s face. 

“Maude, dearest, you must try to overcome the 
weakness. Did he talk with you? Did he ask any 
questions? Did he know your name ?” 

*‘No—oh, no,” she answered, huskily, and then, 
liiting her head and looking straight into his face 
with her pathetic eyes, she asked, suddenly: “Did 
you ever know the man—this James Long? Did you 
ever see him, father ?” 

Despite his efforts to the contrary, Mr.Kyrle’s 
face betrayed his annoyance at the question; and 
Maude took note of it with a sinking at the heart. 





“James Long? Yes, I think I have had some 
business dealings with a man of that name,” he raid, 
slowly. 

“But you were at the funeral. Did you recognise 
the deceased,” and again that shiver ran through her 
frame, ‘as the man you knew?” 

“TI could not be sure,” came again, slowly and re- 
luctantly. 

Maude drew herself out of his arms. All the ner- 
vous flutter of her manner dropped away into a cold, 
almost stern composure, 

“Well, as you say, there is nothing for me to do 
but to try my best to forget this sad experience. 
Where is Aunt Elise, I wonder? She must have 
found a woudrously fascinating book. I will take a 
look at her.” 

And she swept away and left him a moment alone, 
feeling vaguely chilled and depressed. And then 
came Aunt Elise, her eyes full of wistful enquiry as 
she glided up to him. 

“You have seen the last of it?” 

“ Yes, Elise, the last of that man. I thought when 
I came home that a mill-stone was lifted off my 
neck, but fe 

“ But what, Arthur?” 

And her melodious voice was full of tender in- 
terest, and her soft eyes held a sweet peace, for all 
their melancholy, 

He swept one hand across his forehead with an im- 
patient movement which she had known in him 
when a boy. 

“T don’t know, Elise. A cloud seems to be settling 
down upon me. A cloud, black, cold, and oppressive, 
ahd the most trying thing about it is that I cannot 
tell where its bolt will fall. Elise, is it through 
Maude that my punishment for the concealment of 
this woful secret shall come ?” 

“If there is punishment for you, Arthur, it should 
come to me also, for our guilt is equal.” 

“Nay, my poor Elise, what different could you 
have done—you, a weak, tender-hearted, helpless 
woman? Well, well, one gap is closed up, one 
dreaded voice silenced. I ought to be lighter-hearted, 
and yet I am not ; I'am unutterably sad.” 

“You were at the funeral ?” 

“Yes, and I have come away filled with profound 
pity for him. He kept his word, but it must hav@ 
preyed upon him. It is not pleasant to go over the 
sorrowful history these honest neighbours have told. 
I can see that the fatal secret ate away his life. Elise, 
the money that I have paid faithfully, year by year, 
was never touched, he scorned to use a shilling for 
his own need. It was put away, and left to the poor 
of the neighbourhood. He earned, by the pitiful net 
of a fisherman, enough to satisfy a hermit’s fare. And 
he was buried to-day like a pauper.” 

A mist crept over her soft eyes. 

“ Heaven grant the weary soul has found rest and 
forgiveness, and reward also, for faithful perfor- 
mance of his promise! Ah me! things are so 
strangely jangled in this weary. world one cannot al- 
ways tell the right from the wrong.” 

“T have ordered a stone for the grave,” continued 
Mr. Kyrle, in the same dry, hard tone of repressed 
emotion. “It was little enough for me ‘todo. I 
wish I could overcome this feeling that somehow 
the man has left a ghostly retribution behind through 
this innocent Maude of ours.” 

“T think she will be better when she is taken 
away from the scenes which naturally recal the agi- 
tating experience. It was a great shock to.a pecu- 
liarly sensitive nature.” 

“You see as plainly as I do that the child seems 
struggling against some disagreeable and uncanny 
impression. When she left me just now, I could 
hardly persuade myself that it was really my tender, 
impulsive, glad-hearted Maude.” 

“ We will have her back soon, I trust. Leave her 
unvexed with questioning a little longer, Arthur. I 
fear you probed some secret wound, by the look in 
the clear eyes, too innocent to hide their pain. She 
took the Bible out of my hand, and asked a rather 
singular question, which sent a pang to my own heart. 
* Aunt Elise,’ said she, ‘is it true that the Bible will 
always show us our duty ?’ And she turned over the 
leaves to the commandments, and sat staring at them 
in a way that distressed me.” 

“We will leave here as speedily as possible. 
Agnes will want to stay, I suppose, until after the 
tableau, but thenI shall return home or try another 
place. I think these shores are haunted for me, as 
well as for poor little Maude. Oh, Elise, if only I 
had your angelic faith and trust! Elise! Elise! 
comfort me !” 

He stretched cut his hand towards her, his counte- 
nance flaming up into a passionate devotion, which 
brought swift blushes to her face, not alone of 
modest shyness, it seemed, but likewise of some 
humiliating pain. : 

“ Arthur!” was all she éaid, but the low, said voice 
held its keen reproach. 





oF ee | 
He covered his face with both hands, and ex. 
claimed through his clenched teeth : 
* Oh, Elise! my heart is not always iron ; it wij] 
rebel sometimes !” ; 
(To be continued.) 








A VexocrpgpisT has performed the journey from 
Vauxhall to Newbury, 60 miles, in ten hours. 

TELEGRAPHIC connection with Australia is abont 
to be carried out by the British-Australian ‘'olo. 
graph Company. e work will consist of 563 
miles of cable from Singapore to Batavia, and wi] 
join the Dutch line which crosses the south-eastern 
extremity of Java, from which point another cablo 
of 1,163 miles is to be laid to Port Darwin. A land 
line of about 800 miles will connect this with all the 
Australian colonies. From England to Singapore 
the messages will be taken by the Falmouth and 
Malta, the Anglo-Mediterranean, and the British. 
Indian Extension Companies thus forming a con. 
plete route. 

Tue EARTHQUAKE AT SANTA Mavra—Our 
Malta correspondent writes as follows: “ In con. 
sequence of telegrams received from Corfu respect. 
ing the earthquake at Santa Maura, by which that 
town was destroyed on the 27th ult., and the people 
rendered houseless and in a state of starvation, the 
naval commander-in-chief at Malta, after communi. 
cating with the authorities at -home by telegraph, 
was enabled to despatch on Sunday, at 2 o'clock 
p.m., her Majesty’s ship Bellerophon, Captain F. 
Marten, with a large supply of biscuit and flour, to 
the scene of the catastrophe. A telegram has 
since been received from Corfu, saying that tho 
Greek authorities were most grateful for the assist- 
ance afforded, and that the supplies were most op- 
portune. The destruction appears to have been 
most complete. To make matters worse, the 
brigands had attacked the place, and, after com. 
mitting all sorts of atrocities, had made off witha 
number of prisoners—it is supposed for the purpose 
of extorting ransoms. Seventeen persons were 
killed by the earthquake, and many injured. The 
scenes were most heartrending.”’ 

‘ue SEPARATE ‘I'RADING OF MARRIED Womey. 
—There are seven circumstances under which a 
married woman may carry on a trade or business. 
First, she may do so as the agent of her husband. 
This is the most common form under which a mar- 
ried woman trades. The business, although carried 
on by her, and even in her own name, is in law the 
business of her husband. He takes, or is entitled 
to take, all profits, and is liable upon all contracts. 
Secondly, where the husband being civilly dead the 
wife carries on business as a single woman. Thirdly, 
a@ married woman can carry on trade in her indi- 
vidual capacity within the City of London. Fourthly, 
a married woman may absent herself from her hus- 
band and carry on business without his permission 
or without his knowledge. In this case he is entitled 
to her earnings and to her stock in trade ; but so 
long as he does not interfere with the business he 
is not liable upon her contracts. Fifthly, a married 
woman, déserted by her husband, may obtain a pro- 
tection order under 20 and 21 Vict., c. 80, s. 21, and 
carry ona trade. She is, then, in respect of that 
trade, exactly in the position of a single woman. 
Sixthly, she may carry on a trade in pursuance of 
an mms geet | agreement with her husband. 
Seventhly, she may carry on business in pursuance 
of a post-nuptial ment with her husband. 

Tue THamMes EMBANKMENT APPROACHES.— 
Mr. Bazalgette, engineer, has reported to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works that it seems pro- 
bable the Thames Embankment and roadway to the 
Mansion House, as wellas the Metropolitan District 
Railway to Bread-street-hill, will be ready to be 
opened to the public in the course of the coming 
summer. The only approaches at present sanc- 
tioned by Parliament are the Whitehall-place, the 
Craven-street, Villiers-street, and the Norfolk, 
Surrey, and Arundel-street approaches. He recom- 
mends that Mr. Webster be requested to gives 

rice for forming these approaches in macadam, as 
he has the contract for forming the rest of the 
main road. He also recommends that Mr. Kenzie 
be instructed to lay out and level the several plots 
of vacant ground, and to purchase and plant trees 
and shrubs, and to prepare the ground for the same 
in the course of the ensuing spring. The purchase 
of the land belonging to the Crown required for the 
Whitehall-place approach is not yet completed. 
The Metropolitan District Railway Company her 
requested that the Whitchall-place approach may 
be opened simultaneously with the Charing-Cross 
Railway Station, which the company expect to have 
‘compl within three or four months. So much 
of the above as relates to the formation of the 
approaches, and the purchase of the Crown land 
for the Whitehall-place approach, is under the con- 
sideration of the works committee ; and the ane 
of laying out pnd. plating the portion of the 
embankment referred to is under the consideration 
of tht parks, commons, ani open spaces committce 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Art unconscious of the presence and machina- 


tions of their enemy, Lily and Rol:nd enjoyed their | 


stay at Honolulu, never tiring of sitting on deck and 
watching the scenes im the harbour and on shore, 
or of wandering up and down the streets of the 
strange city. 

The morning after their arrival they made in- 
quiries of a waterman ; discovering that the Annie 
Colton had been into port, replaced some damaged 
spars, and secured provisions, and that she had 
resumed her voyage to the North Pacific only the 
day previous to their arrival. 

It may be imagined what a disappointment the 
discovery brought to the advevturers. 

“One thing is certain,” said Lily, when she had 
given expression to her regrets; “if the Annie 
Colton has passed, so has the Dolphin, although 
be waterman doesn’t remember Captain Stocks's 
ship. 

“The Annie Colton is the faster sailer,”’ said 
Roland; ‘ but she would have been hindered by 
the damages she received, and so it is quite pos- 
sible that the Do)phin overtook her. We shall see 
neither vessel again, Lily, until we see them in the 
port of Sag Harbour. Captain Wexley will find 


our letters here, though, when he returns from his | 


cruise.”’ 

Their minds thus set at ease concerning the 
Dolphin, neither thought of looking for her among 
the forest of masts, or inquirmg if she were in 
port. They had so many pleasanter subjects to 
occupy them, so many inquiries to make, so man 
interesting speculations to discuss about the vol- 
Canic origin of the islands, their respective sizes, 
and the wonderful volcano of Hawaii, Manna Loa, 
that they forgot all that was unpleasant in their 
adventures, for nearly everything but the happy 
present and the blissful fact that they should soon 

on their way home. 

The general and Mrs. Beverley devoted them- 
selves to the young pair, poe me accompanying 
them on their excursions. The captain treated 
them with the most affectionate kindness. The 
doctor, the purser, the supercargo, and the mis- 
Slonary, all were kind and attentive to the young 


adventurers, delighting in their joy, and always | 


ready to assist them in their efforts to acquire in- 
formation. 


Three days were thus happily passed. 


— 
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room and pantry. 

They were to pass but one night more in port, 
and all was bustle and confusion on board the 
ship. Much remained to be done before the vessel 
should leave at nine o’clock the next morning. 
Small boats swarmed around the merchant ship, 


bargains, their tones drowned in the cries that re- 
sounded on the deck. 

On the morning subsequent to their arrival, the 
general and Mrs. Beverley, accompanied by Lily 
and Roland, had called upon the English consul 
and his wife at their residence. 

‘The presence of the distinguished ex-embassador 
from China had created quite a stir amony the 
English residents, and the result of the call was 
that the party had scarcely returned to the ship 
when an invitation came from the cunsul’s lady to 
her late visitors bidding them to a party at her 
house on the next evening—the one preceding their 
intended departure. 

The invitation was accepted by all concerned as 
a pleasant break in the monotony of sea life. 

As soon as the bustle of freightinz had died out 
at the close of the day, tho bustle of getting ready 
for the party began. 

Mr. Beverley dressed himself early in an evening 
suit, looking every inch the stately and distin- 
guished gentleman, and withdrew into the cabin, 
| leaving his suite of rooms to the occupancy of Mrs. 
Beverley and Lily. 

The little maiden was in a flurry of joyful excite- 
|} ment. It seemed to her that the flossy hair had 
| suddenly become refractory, every separate hair hay- 
ing a tendency to curl upon its own account, but at 
last comb and brush had reduced it to subjection, 
and it fell around her like a veil of pale, burnished 
gold, rippling in tiny waves over her shoulders. 

** Life is full of changes,’’ she said, reflectively, 
as she continued to brush the curling tendrils away 
from her white forehead. ‘“ A few weeks ago we 








day we are dressing for a party. 

‘“* Yes, life is full of changes, my little philoso- 
pher,”’ said Mrs. Beverley, patting the round, snowy 
shoulder peeping out from a nest of lace rutiles. 
** You have learned the lesson early, dear.” 

“T wonder,” mused Lily, “‘ what the next change 
will be in Roland's life and mine ?” 
| The toilettes were at last all made. General Bever- 

ley was reading a newspaper in the cabin, when 
| Roland, neatly dressed in black, with a bow of 


their pens, and fresh stores had been put into store- 


shrill Kanaka voices challenged sailors to unusual | 


were afraid of being eaten up by cannibals, and to- | 
A 


Then the missionary, in a ministerial suit, with 
white lawn neck-cloth, made his appearance. 

Then came the captain, the purser, the super- 
cargo, and the doctor, all in suitable evening dress, 
their gloves in their hands or pockets, realy to be 
put on after reaching the scene of the evening’s 
gaicties. 

he doctor was settling his necktie before the 
mirror; the dandy-like purser was slyly peering 
over the dector’s shoulder; and General Beverley 
was in the act of putting away his Honolulu news- 
paper, when Mrs. Beverley swept out into the 
cabin, radiant in her glowing beauty and elegant 
attire. 

Roland almost held his breath as he looked at 
her. 

She wore a dress of amber satin, whose soft folds, 
glossy sheen, and sweeping train, gave her the air 
of an empress. Folds of rich lace fell in most 
bewildering fashion about her corsage, “ half con- 
cealing, half revealing ’’ the contour of her grace- 
ful neck and shoulders. Her dark hair, glossy, 
and with a purple bloom upon it, was gathered low 
at the back of her neck into a heavy coil, and orna- 
mented with a diamond spray that glowed at 
every movement of the wearer. Diamonds glit- 
tered on her neck and arms, flashing out their 
glorious wealth of prismatic hues, emitting showers 
of sparks, and almost blinding the observer. 

Her husband’s face lighted up with a joyful 
pride as he beheld her. 

It was evident enough that this fair and beauti- 
ful woman held complete sway over his heart and 
soul—and she was worthy of her loving empire. 
Her brown eyes glowed with an answering light, 
and she took her place at the general’s side with 
| an air of wifely deference inexpressibly charming. 

After Mrs. Beverley came Lily—little fairy Lily, 
with her pure, dainty face, and its frame of float- 
ing hair. Her dress was simple and childlike—a 
blue muslin, tucked and ruffled, low in the neck 
and short in the sleeves. She was all excitement 
and animation. Her eyes fairly danced with the 
| prospect of pleasure, and her delicate little igure 
| seemed to partake of the characteristics of the 

will-o’-the-wisp—she was here, there, and every- 
where. 

| “I am ready, captain, if you are waiting for 
| me,”’ she said, gaily. 

| ‘Then we'll be off,” said the captain, . smiling. 
| “TI fancy this must be your first party, Miss Lily. 
; | wish I could get up such enthusiasm as yours. 
But it’s an old story with me. Instead of the fairy- 





The freight had been mostly taken on board the | scarlet ribbon confining his wide linen collar, came | land you seem to expect, I look for a crush and jam, 


Ocean Wave, the live stock had been gathered into 


out from his state-room. 


a lot of senseless gossip, and a dull affair generally, 
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the only oasis in the desert being a good supper. 
That our respected consul, as an Englishman, will be 
sure to have.” 

There was a general laugh. The ladies threw on 
their shawls, the gentlemen donned their hats, all 
proceeded ashore, going on foot to the consul’s resi- 
dence. 

The night was bright and pleasant, full of a 
dreamy languor, with a light, delicious haze over 
land and sea. ‘The stars beamed brightly down, the 
breezes blew softly, and the skies promised con- 
tinuous fine weather. 

Lily danced along at Roland’s side, unable to 
comprehend the depth of passionate love for her 
that surged in his soul. 

He was a boy no longer. Byents had conspired 
to awaken him rudely from the carelessness and 
thoughtlessness common‘to his years. Despite his 
youth he was a man in heart, amd mind, and soul— 
early and suddenly matured, but none the less 
prompt, energetic, maxily, amd resolute. He knew 
that his love for Lily was the love of his life. It 
was pure and passionate, watchful and vigilant, 
giving everything and exacting nothing, until Lily 
should be old enough) to comprehend the full and 
sublime meaning of love and existence. 

Unconscious of thee in her foster-brother, 
Lily chattered after her childlike fashion, gay and 
full of a quaint wisdom that set her apart from 
all other children 

In due time the party arrived at the consular re- 
sidence, an ample dwelling surrounded by a wide 
verandah, and set in a great, pleasant garden, full of 
pleasant, leafy nooks. The garden sloped downto 
the sea, terminating in a coral’ beach, and the house 
commanded a superb view of the harbour, the bar- 
rier, reef, and the chafing, restless sea. 

There were guests assembled—American 
merchants, captains and; visiters, foreign consuls 
and some Hawaiian dignitaries, The rooms were 
brilliantly lighted and adorned: with flowers. To 
Lily’s astonishment, the furniture very much re- 
sembled that to which she wasaccustomed at 
There were two or three young people present, and 
with them Lily fraternised at once, » how- 
ever, not to neglect Roland, nor to prefer the 
attendance of any other to his. 

It would be impossible to give a detailed account 
of the events of the evening—how general and 
Mrs. Beverley were greeted and honoured—how the 
young adventurers were wondered at and admired 
—how Lily was called a score of times a “ lovely 
little creature,” “a perfect little darling,” and 
other appropriate names—how dancing was dis- 
pensed with out of respect to the missionaries, and 
how delicious music by amateur performers vibrated 
on the delighted ear. 

The windows were all flung open to admit the air. 
The consul and his lady had the rare and desirable 
faculty of setting their guests all at ease, and the 
stream of conversation was soon set flowing in 
pleasant channels. 

In due course of time, the supper was servod. 
It was found to fully equal the expectations of the 
bon-vivant captain of the Ocean Wave. Roland 
proudly escorted Lily to’ the supper-room, and 
helped her to such a variety of dainties that the 
little maiden fancied his senses had departed. 

The long table sparkled with crystal and silver, 
and was loaded with cakes, cold meats, oysters, 
and the thousand delicacies suited to the time, the 
place, and the season. Flowers abounded amid 
the feast, so exquisitely arranged in bouquets as 
to elevate the art cf eating into something far above 
vulgar necessity. For the young people there were 
coffee and lemonade, for the non-temperance guests 
wines of high price with high-sounding names. 

All tastes were consulted. 

After supper Roland made the discovery that the 
garden had been lighted by Chinese lanterns, and 
the young people passed out into the fairy-like 
region at once, Mrs. Beverley thoughtfully insisting 
that Lily should wear her shawl. 

“The air is damp, darling,” she said, with a 
motherly tenderness. ‘ You must not get illon the 
very eve of our departure.”’ 

She kissed Lily fondly, and watched her from an 
open window for a few moments as she flew down 
the garden-walk to join her gay companions, and 
then the lady turned away with a heavy sigh. 

** Let’s have a dance out here,” said Nelly Wil- 
liams, the hoydenish daughter of one of the whole- 
sale merchants. ‘It would be so pleasant under 
the trees. Thero are just enough of us.” 

The proposition was agreed to, and the dance was 
inaugurated. ‘The dancers formed a pretty sight, 
in the strange light of the Chinese lanterns, their 
gay figures swaying to and fro to the sound of a 
eracked violin, Nelly Williams having corxed a ser- 
vant from the house to perform upon the instru- 
ment for them. 

Lily entered into the spirit of the gaiety with a 
wild enjoyment that might have been the reaction 
of her late depression. 

After dancing, the young people told stories, rid- 


dies, and conundrums, their merry shouts of laugh- 
ter ringing far out over the water. 

They were so absorbed in their diversions that 
none of the group heard the grating of a boat’s 
keel against the coral reef at the foot of the garden, 
nor the cautious approach of stealthy steps to the 
scene of mirth. F 

Not one felt the burning gaze of a pair of evil 
eyes that peered out from a rose-thicket. 

«I shail always love Honolulu,” said Lily, when 
the conversation had begun to flag. ‘‘ It’s suchian 
odd, pretty place, and they are such nice people 
here. I shall think of you all.a@ tho es 
when I am safe in my Brixham home, and so will 
Roland, too. Won’t you, Roland ?” 

“ Indecd I will,” said Roland, pry é 

“You ought to see the beach,” said Nelly Wil- 
liams. “‘ The harbour is perfectly splendid by moon- 
light. But first, before we take you down there, 
let’s have a game of hide-and- » There are lots 
of places to hide in in this garden.”’ : 

The game was_ resolved on at-once,, Nelly offoring 
> the —_ “ ee In 2 moment eae 

scattered, Li Roland, hurrying throu; 
the soft pre nee, thie beach. 

“Let’s hide together; Dily,’” said her foster- 
brother. “I oy resolved: * to-leave zoe alow 
when I can help itagaim, ® splendid p 
to hide, under a great must have been 
Caeeme up, just ag i is, by a voloamo’ many ages 
gor me,” 

He drew her in the deep» the little bluff. 

“They'll look for us a without finding 
us; I'fiamoy,”’ laughed Lily, restingclosein Roland’s 


arms, 

- The owner of thevevil eyes followed their fly- 
ing steps, and was’ so near genus that instant 
that he: heard theimwords. 


He uttered a low, shrill whistle; and’ came under. 


the ty < the bluif. aceite 
“T’ve fou nagain, have I?’ he said, 
voive betengod iim te ‘Stoalés: thoes. 
iy t 4 
first) ratio). His: 


home. |:no Bickley to help: time, ty ronpallt lane se 
SS ae Se 


cook, and: His» were 

At a signal from him, they sprang at the dumb- 
founded fugitives, clapped their hinds over their 
mouths, and bore them, gasping and struggling, to 
a sail-boat that rocked in the shade of an adjacent) 
bluff. ; 

A moment later, the sail-boat went dancing over 
the waters, the cook and the steward still holding 
the young couple, the mate and the captain attend- 
ing to the boat. 

Ina short time they had left behind them the 
scene of the evening’s festivities. 

“The Dolphin lies outside the harbour, waiting 
for us!’’ said Stocks, with a gleam of fiendish joy 
on his sinister face. ‘We sailed out after you all 
went ashore. In half-an-hour, before you are even 
missed at the consul’s, thanks to your game of hide- 
and-seck, you'll be on board the Dolphin, sailing 
towards the whaling grounds.” 

‘ue boat flew on, manned by nervous hands that 
sought to extract from her every inch of speed of 
which she was capable. In half-an-hour’s time, as 


| Stocks had said, the poor young fugitives were 


again on board the Dolphin, and sailing away from 
friends and safety. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Lizy and Roland, in their gala dress, with palo 
and startled faces, sat in the dingy cabin of the 
Dolphin, gazing at each other in wordless grief, 
The dim light flickered on the ship’s sides, blind- 
ing their tear-swollen eyes. 

‘The rush of the waves against the vessel, the 
rockirig motion of the ship, the old smell of bilge- 
water, all were oppressive and sickening to their 
troubled senses. 

Roland felt keenly humiliated that hig strength 
had not been sufficient to cope with his sturdy 
assailants—that he had not been able to shriek out 
for help, that, in short, he had not been a more 
efficient protector to his idolised foster-sister. ‘Too 
noble and too unselfish to even think of himself in 
that moment, his heart bled for Lily. 

Lily, in turn, thought more of others than her- 
self, though she was keenly alive to the perils of 
her position. She thought of General and Mrs. 
Beverley, and wondered what they would think when 
they discovered her’s and Roland’s absence. She 
thought of the kind captain, and all her friends on 
board the Ocean Wave, and, more heart-brokenly 
than all, of the interrupted voyage home. 

There was a long silence between the young 
couple, and Lily was the first to break the silence. 

Roland expected reproaches, complaints, and 
tearful repining. He was not prepared to hear her 
exclaim : . 

“ Well, it’s fortunate, as it’s turned out, Roland, 
‘that we wrote home: from Honolulu. Papa and 
mamma will be sure to receive the letter, and it will 





comfort them.” ; 


Roland breathed more freely at the tone, so much 
more cheerful than he had expected. 

‘Why, Lily,” he replied, “you are not hopeless 
and despairing, as I f Tg 

“No, Roland,” said Lily, “I am not hopeless 
and. despairing, so long as you remain ito me, | 
know you'll get us out.of our trouble somehow,” 

“ And you don’t blame me, Lily, for allowing ys 
to be captive so easily,” inquired the lad, 
earnestly. ; 

“Of course not,’’ answered Lily, in surprise. 
‘How could I blame you, Roland, for not over. 
coming four great, stont men ? And if you had called 
for help, the boys and girls would have thought it 
®P part of the play. You were not at all to blame, 


“Thank you, darling, Ifeared you blamed me— 
I feared I deserved it. And you won’t give up to 


d ir ?”’ 
NotI !” declared pomp 
tasks such a 
with such 


bomber 


. “* Twouldn’t 
to exult over me. 
nd, is 


do, That’s my 


n S 
youd }care what 


«" said Roland, recovering his 
more that.all was not lost. 


| ammious over’ this: declaration, and 
into silenes again, a silence which Roland 
notdistarb, 


| Por out hao, ned is hand, their 
minds: os staxted at the e~ 
ok a step) on companion-way, an 

-as’Captain Stocks entered 


. 7 eh ?”” he said, looking at them witha 

jubilant face. “I’ve good news for you. We've a 

spanking wind under our quarter, and are bowling 

over the Pacific at a great rate. Honolulu is all 

out of sight, and we are stretching away bravely 
m the island.” 

’ “Tf the wind is so good for you, it’s just as good 
for our friends,” cried Lily, undauntedly. “ They 
may come out after us. They know all about you, 
ond thay hate you as muchas I do!” 

** Do they ?”’ inquired the whaler, not at all over- 
come by this assurance, “ I’m y sorry. 
But you shouldn’t hate me, Lily. I am your uncle 
—your dear, rich papa’s wicked brother. You 
should deal gently with the prodigal. How nice 
it would be if you could only make me repent my 
evil ways !”” j 

He sat down with an expression of mock peni- 
tence that quite enraged the spirited Lily. 

She turned her back upon him, too angry to 


kk. 
Pn Softly, my sweet niece,” said Captain Stocks, 
in a tone of gentle remonstrance. “ You remind 
me of a canary or humming-bird, pecking at a 
hawk ina fit of puny rage. I told you I’a lay hold 
of you again some day ; and I’ve kept my word, you 
see! lsut, perhaps you’d' like to: know how much 
trouble you've caused me since we met last, and 
what I’ve been doing, eh? Well; as TI wish to en- 
tertain you ’—and Captain Stocks laughed derisively 
—T’ll tell you. I vowed to catch you both again, 
if it cost me my ship to do it. And after leaving 
Tristan d@’Acunha I sailed to the southward, but 
came back to Tristan d’Acunha again within twelve 
hours after the Annie Colton had. sailed, thinking 
that Captain Wexley might have left you on the 
island to be taken over to the Cape of Good Hope, 
from which point you could easily get a passage 
home. I found myself mistaken, and would have 
immediately clapped on all sail and started for the 
Sandwich Islands to intercept you there, but that 
we fell in with sperm whales, and the crew would 
not have been satisfied to pass them. When I did 
set sail, however, I made the utmost speed, and 
believed on entering the harbour of Honolulu that 
the Colton was behind me. The -first thing I in- 
quired after was the Colton, and I learned she had 
sailed out of port the day before we entered. I 
thought then that you must still bein port!’ 

“It was easy to discover where we were,’ said 
Roland, wondering that he had not made more 
careful inquiries respecting the Dolphin’s presence 


in port. 

“ Before I had a chanee to inquire, I saw you two 
in the street, in company with the ambas 
China and: his wife. saw you go on 
Ocean Wave, and Mr. Striker and I put our heads 
together to get up a plan to entice you on our ship. 
The whole town was ringing with the news of the 
consul’s party the very next day, and we saw our 
way clear to the kidnapping business.” 
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«“ But,” said Roland, calmly, “all this does not 
explain what you are to gain by stealing us.” 

“True, but it paves the way to such an explana- 
tion,” said Stocks, blandly. “Of course, on our 
voyage to Honolulu, I formed all my plans. I fore- 
saw the letter business, and the complete expo- 
sure, ete. But my heroic soul arose undismayed 
above even such appalling pullbacks. As in the 


first place, Mr. Roland Nameless, I intend to: 
bottle you two up till wanted. Iam going to put 
you where you will remain until I come for you. 

“ Youmean to shut me and Lily up, while you go to 
our father and exact’ a ransom for us?’ said Ro- 


d. 
~ I fear the credit of that remark belongs to me, 
else I should be inclined to wonder at the keenness 
of your perceptive faculties,” said Stocks, ironically. 
“J believe I told you last year that such was my 
plan, did I not ?”” : 

“ And you have not changed it ?”” F 

“ Not a particle.” 

“But you will be arrested on landing.” 

“Not so, my young friend,” said the captain, 
coolly. ‘If have formed the idea of landing at.one 
of the West India Islands on my return, and send- 
ing the ship home in the care of the mate while I 
disguise myself and go to England by steamer. I 
shall then run down fo Brixham, tell my rich, 
good brother that I have you safely hived, and that 
I must have the larger half of his fortune cash down, 
or he'll never see you again. Of course, he’ll come 
down with the money, forgive me in the delight of 
seeing you again, and I'll retire to some foreign 
land to enjoy my well-earned fortune.” 

Roland’s heart sank as he saw how well-conceived 
was the villain’s plan for extorting money. 

“ Why do you go further on your whaling cruise ?”’ 
he asked. ‘ Why not go directly home ?” 

“To answer that I must let you into a little 
secret. I own half the Dolphin—the mata one- 
fourth, and a party in Brixham the remaining 
fourth. The mate is my friend allthrough. I want 
to finish the whaling voyage, partly for the money 
I shall make by having a full cargo, and partly be- 
cause my mate insists upon it. For his share in 
my personal business, I let him have my half the 
Dolphin dog-cheap. He will see that I have my 
dues from the cargo and vessel, if I hang on fora 
full cargo.” 

“Your plan seems very well er said Ro- 
land, quietly. “‘ Where do you intend to leave us ?” 

“Onan island up in these waters, considerably 
to the eastward, and out of our course,’’ was the 
reply. ‘If the Ocean Wave should come after us, 
she could not tell our route. I mean to make tacks 
enough so that even my own men could never find 
- island again, if they were offered a fortune to 

0 it.” 

“Ts the island uninhabited ?”’ asked Lily. 

“No, but the inhabitants are a brutal race, very 
low and degraded. They will not harm you, but 
they will keep a keen watch on you. They speak a 
language it would take you years to learn. [stopped 
there once, being driven out of my course, and it so 
happened that I won the good-will of their chief 
through presents of trinkets and whisky. A little 
whisky would make him my slave.” 

“ Your master seems to help you in pose schemes,”’ 
said Roland, bitterly. “Take care that he does not 
desert you one of these days, and leave you to the 
fate you richly deserve. The wicked do not always 
thrive, Captain Stocks. The right must some day 
triumph.” 

“Tam willing. The right may triumph as soon 

as it pleases, after I have pocketed the half of my 
brother’s fortune. You two won’t be harmed. At 
best a year or two of exile—that is all.” 
_ “That is all!” repeated Lily, indignantly. “ It 
is nothing that my mother weeps in vain for her lost 
children, that my father thinks us dead? Captain 
Stocks, your villany is prospering now, but a day 
of repentance is coming.” 

She spoke so solemnly as almost to startle her 
enemy. 

“Thave taken you into my confidence,” he said, 
recovering himself, “‘ and it only remains to say that 
you will have no opportunity to escape again. My 
boats are too well secured to be easily lowered. My 
second mate and all the men friendly to you are 
watched. I am a desperate man, and not likely to 
be outwitted or thwarted. You may resign your- 
selves to what is inevitable.” 

Lily shuddered at the prospect before them. 

oland grew pale and stern, and his brown eyes 
held in them a steady and awful rebuke to their vil- 
lanous Sata but the lad could not trust himself 

speak, 
. What would speech avail? The villain was alike 
insensible to tears, prayers and entreaties, to 
threatening and scorn. Roland would not expose 
to Stocks’s mocking gaze his own bleeding heart. 

‘Do with us as you will,” he said, at length, 
solemnly. “There is One over all—One whose arms 

ve been about us till now, and who will not for- 
sake us while we need His protection.” 





“Oh, if you are going to talk piety, Pll go on 
deck?” said Stocks, arising. ‘You'll find your 
rooms ready—clean sheets and all. You’d better 
turn in pretty soon. I’m going to blow out the 
cabin light in half an hour.” 

He went on deck, and Lily and Roland went to 

maiden’s reom, and there in the darkness, 
both knelt down to pray. They arose, strength- 
ened and comforted, and sat for a long time talk- 
ing, but separated at last, both soon falling asleep 
in their respective berths. 

And while they slept, the winds blew the Dolphin 
onward to her destination—that destination of 
which the mate and the captain alone knew the 
secrets ! 

(To be continued.) 
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SHE WOULD BE A COUNTESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ Heart's Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” Ge. fe. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
King John: I'll tell thee. what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my way ; 
And wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me. Dost thou understand me? 
King John, 

AMANDA was roused from her reflections by the 
harsh and discordant voice of Mrs. Blarrid, who 
commanded her to quicken her movements, giving 
her no peace until her task was completed; and 
she brought back the boots, which were before 
muddy and dingy, polished so brightly that the face 
was reflected in them. 

For moré than an hour Amanda had to listen to 
the taunts of the old woman, who boasted of the 
precautions she had- taken to establish her power 
over her, and she was the more mortified because 
there was a great deal of sense in what the hag had 
done. 

It was with a feeling of great relief that she be- 
held her persecutor continue drinking until the in- 
evitable result was gained, and she rolicd off her 
chair in hopeless intoxication. 

Amanda involuntarily clutched a knife which lay 
on the table and held it over the woman, but, re- 
straining her passion, she replaced it from whence 
she had taken it, muttering : 

“Not yet! not yet! Her time has not yet come, 
though some day she will meet the fate she has 
done so much to merit.” 

Rapidly passed the week, and Amanda’s whole 
thoughts were occupied with conjecture as to the 
course the Earl of Montargis would adopt at the 
coming interview between them. ‘That he was not 
indifferent to her charms he had himself admitted. 
She was well educated, and, she believed, ladylike 
in her manner. In addition to these advantages, 
she had a very large fortune, which she had secured 
by her audacious fraud, and she was bold enough 
to hope that his lordship would make her an offer 
of marriage, as the best way of getting out of his 
difficuities. 

Her lustrous eyes dilated as she dwelt upon this 
pleasant prospect. 

To be a countess was all in all to her. If she 
could once arrive at that dignity, she cared nothing 
for her husband’s love. ‘To her, love was some- 
thing utterly contemptible, when placed in the 
scales with the gratification of her ambition. She 
could and did love the Earl of Montargis, as we 
have said, but the great purpose of her life was to 
become a lady of rank. For a title she had sinned, 
and she was prepared to go to still greater lengths. 

If she could win the man of her choice and the 
title as well, her happiness would, of course, be 
doubled, and her excitement was intense as the time 
went on, and the day appointed for her next meeting 
with the new earl drew near. 

She tolerated the insults of old Blarrid, and let 
her exercise her petty tyranny and authority with- 
out remonstrance, thinking that, if she was to be- 
come Countess of Montargis, the wretched old 
woman’s threats would be worth little. The earl 
would not prosecute his wife. A family scandal 
would, at all hazards, be gvoided, and even if she 
had to give up the fortune she had gained by her 
fraud, in order to compromise the matter, she had 
her husband’s income from the entailed estates to 
fall back upon, which was considerable. 

This was the pleasant way in which she indulged 
her fancy and imagination. She fancied herself al- 
ready the Countess of Montargis, leader of fashion- 
able circles in London and Paris, the admired of all 
admirers, and envied for her beanty, her rank, and 
her fortune. How she would dress! Whatever 
luxuries money could procure should be hers, and 
she would dazzle the world by the magnificence 
of her toilette. She pictured herself invited by the 
Emperor and Empress of the French to Compiégne 





or the Tuileries, and vieing in her attire with the 
Empress herself, while all Paris raved about her in- 
comparable costumes. 

On the morning of the eventful day which was 
big with her fate, she received what she considered 
a note from the Earl of Montargis, signed with 
his initial, and couched in cautious language, in- 
forming her of the hour at which he proposed to 
meet her, and the spot which he thought would be 
the best for their interview to take place in. This 
was in the open fields, about a mile from Fonthills, 
and Amanda proceeded thither on a wet and dis- 
agreeable day, reaching the rendezvous as the dis- 
tant church clock struck the hour of noon. 

It had been raining all night, and a heavy, damp 
fog, just beginning to lift, aided by the heaviness 
of the atmosphere, made the day one of those dull, 
oppressive ones which we have in autumn. Her 
spirits drooped, perhaps owing to the influence of 

e weather, or it might be by an anticipation of the 
bad fortune to befal her. 

The Earl of Montargis was a few minutes behind 
time. He rode a weight-carrying hunter, and had 
come straight across country, taking all obstacles 
in his way, hedges, ditches, and five-barred gates, 
from Montargis Park. He drew the rein of his 
panting steed, and dismounting, tied the horse up to 
a branch of a tree which grew hard by, and was 
isolated in the midst of the meadow. 

He apologised for keeping her waiting, regretted 
the disagreeable character of the day, and was as 
polite as usual, and as apparently courteous and 
sincere in his manner as she could wish ; but there 
was nevertheless a lurking constraint behind, which 
her quick woman’s eye detected, and she feared for 
the success of her hopes before a word was spoken 
hae the business upon which they were 
met. 

“ Have you thought over what passed between us 
when we last met, my lord ?”’ inquired Amanda, as 
he exhibited some hesitation in opening the conver- 
sation. 

“Thave. Your communication, so startling to me, 
has received my most, earnest attention, and after 
mature consideration I have determined upon a 


‘particular course of action.” 


** And that is ?” she asked, anxiously. 

“To treat all you have said as a mere fable,” he 
answered, with more courage, setting himself in 
earnest to the task now that the ice was broken. 
“T cannot believe anything you have said. My 
mother and I have held consultations, and we are 
agreed in thinking that you have been drawing 
upon your imagination, and that this Mr. Maxweli 
is some friend of your own, with whom you are in 
league. Indeed, you were seen talking confidentiall 
to him on the day of my lamented father’s funeral, 
which, you must admit, looked bad. In short, we 
can have nothing to do with you, and resolutely re- 
fuse to make any terms. With regard to my father’s 
will, that will be contested to the last in the Pro- 
bate Court as soon as you endeavour to prove. 
Thus you see we are irreconcilables—enemies, in 
fact, between whom there can be no intercourse. 
To make a long and disagreeable matter short, I 
may a/id that we defy you, and wish you to do your 
worst, in order that we may know what your 
worst is. If your story be true, then we shall be 
glad to do justice to that unfortunate individual 
whom you allege received such ill-treatment from my 
father. Wewish to act in perfect good faith, and, 
having nothing to fear, wish for no concealment.” 

This address paralysed Amanda, who had ex- 
pected something of a moré encouraging nature. 
His lordship had not alluded to their marriage, 
which had been one of the subjects of their former 
conversation ; but she was wise enough to see that 
he looked with repugnance upon such an alliance, 
and would make no terms with her. It was only by 
the exercise of a violent effort that she could collect 
herself sufficiently to reply. 

“ Have you considered the consequences of your 
refusal to treat with me, my lord ?”’ she said. 

“T have ; and it will be well for you to reficct 
upon the punishment which would be awarded you 
if I proceeded against you and this man Maxwell 
for a conspiracy to defraud, and an attempt to ex- 
tort money. This will probably be the course I 
shall take if I hear anything more of your absurd 
statements. Be wise! be warned in time!’’ 

Amanda laughed scornfully, 

“Ts it well for you to take the high hand in this 
affair ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ My opinion is that you should 
have made terms with me.. By defying me you will 
lose all, and it will be too late to retract when I 
once proceed to inform Mr. Maxwell of his real 
status in society. I shall set a ball in motion 
which our combined efforts will be unable to stop, 
and you will in the future in vain regret your hasty 
conduct now.” 

“That is my business,” he replied, with some 
hauteur. “Idm not afraid of the result of my 
actions. You will please to consider all nevotia- 
tions at an end between us, and if you have any- 
thing further to say to me, be good enough to put 
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it in writing, and send it to me through my solicitor, 
Myr. Norton, of Nunninton, who is for the present 
tetsined to look after my affairs in the county.” 

Not giving her time to reply, the earl sprang 
lightly into the saddle, and saluting her with the 
Same scrupulous politeness he had observed at 
meeting her, cantered away in the direction of 
Moxtargis Park, leaving Amanda overwhelmed with 
eoullicting emotions, among which the one which 
reirned predominant was a desire for revenge. 

** Ile shall dearly rue what he has said and done 
this day,’ she said aloud, as she gazed at his 
Tapicly retreating figure. ‘I will lose no time in 
making common cause with Maxwell, and between 
us { think we can hit upon proofs that will make 
the inmates of Montargis Park tremble. How dare 
he todety me! But I could have borne that, if he 
had not slighted my love. Never—never will I for- 
give him. Never—never will I rest, until I make 
him kneel at my feet, and humbly ask my pardon.” 

Her tempest of rage was soon over, and she sub- 
sided once more into the cool, crafty, cautious, 
plotting woman of the world. She walked slowly 
bavk to Fonthills, an 1 resolved to have an interview 
with Maxwell without any delay, and enlist him as 
an ally, by showing him how he could serve himself 
by serving her. Accordingly, she knocked at Betty 
Nason’s door, and waited till the old woman came 
in answer to her somewhat imperious swumons. 

*'Yhe Lord bless you, miss, for coming to sce a 
poor lone woman !”’ exclaimed Betty, who would have 
gone on with a string of grateful expressions suited 
to the oceasion, had not she been interrupted rather 
hastily by Amanda, who said : 

*) want to see your lodger, Mr. Maxwell. Is he 
Within ¢’”’ 

Betty Nason’s face grew serions. 

*No, he isn’t, miss,” she replied. ‘I wish to 
goodness I did know where he was, but I haven’t 
secn him these three days, and am getting quite 
anxious about him He hasn't been back here since 
Lurd Mayland, that’s now the Earl of Montargis, 
came, and took him out for a walk. His lord- 
st.p’s been here to enquire for him to-day, saying 
he leit him at the ina in the village, but I have not 
seen nor heard of him, and can't make out at all 
where he’s gone, or what’s come to him, though I 
co hope and trust it’s nothing bad, fora nicer young 
man, or a better behaved, when sober, never lodged 
in a house.” 

* ool that I was:” cried Amanda, in a tone of 
despair. “I might have guessed this. My enemies 
have overreached me” 

A feeling of faintness came over her, and she 
leant against the door-post for support, while the 
old woman regarded her with astonishment mingled 
with alarm. 








CHAPTER XIX. 


What doth ensue 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair, 
Ana, at her heels, a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life ? 
Comedy of Errors. 
“It is decreed,” she said, “ that every living creature, 
even those who owe me most kindness, are to shupv me, 
and leave me te these by whom I am beset. It is nst it 
should be thus Alone and uncounselled, I involved 
myself in these pem!s—alone and uncounsclled, I must 
extricate myself or die.” Bride of Lammermoor. 






Ir, as she imagined, she was on the right track in 
supposing the man Maxwell to be the heir to the 
earldom of Montargis, Amanda was completely 
baffled by this bold stroke of the enemy. 

The earl’s duphcity had deceived her, for while 
she fancied he was debating within himself the ad- 
visability of marrying her, he was in reality devising 
a means of extricating himself from the meshes of 
the net with which she had encircled him. 

To carry off Maxwell was a masterstroke of policy, 
and she was compelled to admit that the earl had 
deprived her of her principal weapon against him. 
She was like a scorpion deprived of its sting, and 
her power for harm was considerably lessened by 
the daring act of which she could not doubt for an 
instant the new Earl of Montargis was the perpe- 
trator. 

That which pained her most, however, was the 
shock which her pride received, and the terrible 
wound given to her vanity by the earl’s decided aver- 
sion to her. Whether this dislike arose from her 
lowly origiu, which made her in that sense an un- 
desirable wife for one in his exalted position, or 
whcther it was because he had a dislike to her per- 
sonally, she could not tell. She hoped sincerely it 
1ight be the former ; that could be got over; but if 
he found that her particular style of beauty did 

t find favour in his eyes, she could not bridge 
uch a difficulty as that. Her features would re- 
vin their regularity, her eyes would remain dark, in 
pite of any efforts to the contrary. 

When she was sufficiently recovered, she put a 
few questions which occurred to her to Betty Na- 
son, respecting the time and hour of Maxweil’s de- 
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parture with ths earl, and then walked back to the 
cottage where she lived, locking hersalé ia har room 
and brooding deeply over the eveats which had 
taken place. 

Although baffled, she was by no meazs beaten; 
she had set her heart on becoming a countess, an 
she loved the possessor of the title which she 
hoped would some day ennoble her, and this made 
her all the more determined to conquer whatever 
prejudice he had, and persevere in har ambitious 
attempt to become the earl’s wife. 

Suddenly a pang darted through her hart as an 
idea, which she had not before thought of, suggested 
itself to her. It was probable that the earl, when 
Lord Mayland, had met some Court beauty who had 
captivated him, and she now knew what it was to 
ba jealous, this detestable feeling losing none of its 
force and bitterness on account of her not knowing 
the name of the lady, or in fact feeling sura that 
there was any ground for her idea at all. The bare 
suspicion was quite enough to throw harintoa fever 
of unrest, and cause her an exquisite amount of 
tormont. After being a few hours alone, she became 
so restless and excited thatshe could bear no more 
solitude, and, descending to the lower part of the 
house, found old Blarrid, who had been up to Mon- 
targis Park, and came back full of news, which 
she was as anxious to communicate to Amanda 
as the latter was to hear what sha had to say. 

“ The earl has been away these two days,” ex- 
claimed Blarrid ; ‘* but he’s expevtad back to-night, 
having gone somewhere in tho north of England, or 
maybe Scotland, they say. Mr. Norton, the solisitor, 
has been over very often this last week, and his 
advice to the countess is not to go to law with you, 
but to pay the moncy, as she must fail. She hasn’t 
quite made up her mind, and I’m told Mr. Norton 
wants to see you, as he is willing to act for you in 
the matter. So you’d best go over to Nunninton 
and make a claim for your mghts. My lady has a 
visitor who’s come to condole with her; but my 
opinion is, it’s only a plan to be near the young 
earl, for folks did couple her name with his, last 
season.”’ 

** Her name—what name ?” cried Amanda, breath- 
lessly. ‘ Who is she ?” 

“Lady Constance Beverley, daughter of some 
nobleman high up at Court,” replied old Blarrid, 
perfectly unconscious of the misery she was inflict- 
ing upon her listener, who writhed with agony. 
“She’s great friends with the Queen, her mother’s 
a lady-in-waiting, and they’re a good deal down at 
Windsor, and at Buckingham Palace. Lady Con- 
stance is very fond of the young earl, and so is he 
of her, if all they say is true. I got a look at her 
to-night by peeping over the bannisters, with Jane, 
the upper housemaid, as they were going in to dinner. 
She is lovely. More like an angel of hght than any 
one living on earth—her complexion’s dazzling, 
alahaster’s nothing to it; and long flaxen hair, and 
such soft blue eyes, and full red lips, that seem to 
ask you to come and kiss them, while the dignity of 
her manner says ‘Hands off’ as plain as if she 
spoke it! I’ve scen a few beauties in my time, for 
T was in high life service in my young days, but 
Lady Constance beats all. She's perfect, and if I 
were a man, I do think I should fall down and 
worship her.” 

Controlling herself with a great effort, Amanda 
said: 

“Tf should like to see this unrivalled beauty. 
Could you manage to get me near her? Perhaps 
some of the servants at the house will tell you when 
she is going out, or if she goes to church 6n Sundays. 
Did you hear if the earl thinks of marrying her ?” 

*‘ Nothing is settled,’ replied Biarrid. ‘ and even 
if it was an arranged thing, the death of the earl 
would throw it over the twelve months. There'll 
be no marry:ng yet, that you may take my word 
for.” 

This was good news for Amanda. She recognised 
the truth of what Blarrid said. Common decency, 
and that respect for t!:e dead which even the most 
callous of relations are cbliged to show, in deference 
to the prejudices of socicty, would effectually pre- 
vent the Earl of Montargis from leading Lady Con- 
stance Beverley to the altar, even were he inclined 
to do so, until twelve months at least had passed 
since the death of his father. 

Twelve months! 

It was a long time, and much might be done in 
that period. It put fresh life into Amanda’s sink- 
ing frame, and invigorated her drooping spirit. As 
she sat by the waning fire, gazing into the glowing 
embers, trying to read her fate in their fantastic 
and ever-changing depths, with the old crone’s 
droning voice ringing in her ears without carrying 
any special meaning, she vowed inwardly that, come 
what might, the Earl of Montargis should be her 
husband within that time. 

The next day was Sunday, and Amanda went to 
church, dressed unosté¢ntatiously, as usual, in a 
black silk with a velvet jacket over it. ‘The party 
from Montargis Park included the countess, her 
son the earl, who had zcturned from the North, 








the Ladies Gwendoline and Selina Mayland, with 
their friend, the Lady Constance Beverley. 

In spite of the prejudice she had imbibed againgt 
this lady, Amanda was forced to admit that in her 
she a most formidable rival. If it were trug 
that the earl had met her and given her his heart, 
she could not wonder at the conquest she had 
effected over him, for she was very beautiful, and 
seemed to be created on purpose to be loved. 

The earl saw Amanda in her pew as he walked 
down the aisle, and she thought he somewhat osten. 
tatiously offered his arm to Lady Constance Bever. 
ley, giving a side glance of triumph at her at the 
same time. This might have been fancy on her 
part, but she could not help feeling bitterly annoyed 
as she walked home. On the following day sho 
visited Mr. Norton, the solicitor, at his office in 
Nunninton, and he received her very graviousl;. 
There was a smile on his lips which encourazed her 
to hope that her fraud in the will had stood tho 
cracial text of examination by well-known experts, 
and that she would speedily reap the reward of 
her audacious fraud. 

“Take a seat, Miss Garraway,” exclaimed Mr. 
Norton, handing har a chair. “I was about to 
write to you to-day, and I am extremely glad that 
you have anticipated my request that you should 
pay me avisit. I must tell you that I[ have adyo- 
cated your cause at Montargis Park with a view to 
a peaceable settlement, and at first I was received 
with more contumely than I expacted. The countess 
would listen to no compromise.” 

“Nor will I,” reptied Amanda. “It may scem 
unjust that the countess and her rs should 
be deprived of that which they thought they wore 
justly entitled to, but the earl bequeathed his wealth 
to me because he acknowledged my kindness to him 
during his illness, and for special reasons, of which 
I have no cause to be ashamed, Mr. Norton, but 
aoe I need not stop to mention at greater length 

ere.” 

‘I think,” replied the lawyer, “that I have sug- 
| aaraaa a means of settlement which will be satis- 

actory to both parties. The countess, of course, 
wishes for a separate maintenance, as she has a 
great repugnance to being dependent upon her son. 
The sum to which you are entitled under the earl’s 
will is nearly a quarter of a million. My suggestion 
is that you should give up the odd fifty thousand, 
and be satisfied with the two hundred thousand re- 
maining, which, properly invested, will bring you in, 
at five per cent., about ten thousand a-year. What 
do you say to this? Allow me to add that I can seo 
you feel an injustice done you in surrendering any 
part of what is legally yours. But consider the 
expense of protracted litigation. You may be kept 
out of this money for some years, though you may 
eventually enjoy it. Now, I take it that you wish 
to have it at once, without any litigation. This can 
only be done by a compromise. There is always the 
glorious uncertainty of the law, and even if you 
get a decree in your favour i the Probate Court, 
you will have to await an apgeal to the House of 
Lords. Take my advice, and sacrifice one-fifth in 
oo to secure immediately the remaining four- 
ths.” 

Amanda saw the force of this reasoning at once, 
and consented to the arrangement suggested by the 
lawyer ,who, by effecting this compromise, as he called 
it, pleased both parties. The will was uncontested, 
a Mr. Nerton promised in a few weeks to so settle 
matters as to pay over to her about two hundred 
thousand pounds. Old Blarrid was delighted to 
hear of this arrangement. A favourite saying of hers 
was that half a loaf is better than no bread ; and in 
anticipation of the settlement, she made Amanda 
take a residence in the neighbourhood, known as 
Ivy Tower. . : 

It was very ancient and of Norman architecture, 
but had been uninhabited for some years, as people 
saia it was haunted. Round it ran a moat, always 
full of water, which had to be crossed by a draw- 
bridge. 

The furniture was old and rather dilapidated, but 
it altogether pleased the old woman, who was 
Amanda’s mistress, though the latter shuddered 
every time she entered the place and trembled at 
the prospect of being shut up in such a dismal and 
antiquated building with Blarrid, hoping most sin- 
cerely that the ghosts who were said to have their 
abode in the tower would pay her ag way atten- 
tion and drive her out before she been there a 
week. 4 

Renin this expectation was fulfilled will shortly be 
shown. 

Mr. Norton was appointed by Amanda her agent 
and man of business generally. He prevented any 
litigation on the part of the Countess of Montargis, 
and the money he had promised to obtain for her 
wee paid over to her account and lodged in 4 
bank. 

Thus was she triumphant so far ; and had it not 
been for old Blarrid, whom she hated more and more 
fiercely every day, she could have uninterruptedly 
enjoyed the fruits of her daring crime. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


With tears indignant I behold th’ oppressor 

Rejoicing in the honest man’s destruction, 

Whose unsubmitting heart was all his crime. 
. 


Around me scowls a wintry sky, 
That blasts each bud of hope and joy; 
And shelter, shade, nor home have 

HavineG obtained all the information it was in 
her power to give him from Amanda, the Earl of 
Montargis lost no time in seeking an interview with 
Maxwell, whom he found accessible enough. Re- 
membering that Amanda had described him as one 
fond of drinking, the earl put a bottle of brandy in 
his pocket, which proved a tempting bait. ‘He met 
the unfortunate fellow at the entrance to the village, 
looking wistfully at the public-house, where his 
credit was exhausted and he could no more obtain 
that which was so dear to him. 

Betty Nason acted as guide to his lordship, and 
pointed him out, saying : 

“There’s the man you asked me for, my lord. 
Ho’s lodged with me some few weeks now, but I 
know little or nothing about him. He’s not very 
communicative, though I did hear from somebody 
that he said himself he had been in an asylum, 
perhaps from drink, for he’s dreadful when he gets 
his money, which is once a month, from a solicitor 
in London. He’s harmless enough when he’s sober ; 
when he’s in liquor, however, he raves dreadfully, 
thongh I don’t know that he ever hurt anybody or 
did any mischief.” 

The carl thanked the garrulous old woman for 
her intelligence, and slipped a silver coin in her 
hand, for which she was deeply grateful. He then 
approached Maxwell, and wished him good morn- 
ing. } es latter stared at him rudely, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Tam a gentleman, sir, and not in the habit of 
speaking to anyone without an introduction. Pos- 
sibly you have made some mistake, though I saw 
you talking ina most confidential manner to the 
old crone with whom I have the good nature to 
lodge. I wish you good day, sir, as it is not my 
custom to hold any intercourse with strangers.” 

He was moving away, his head proudly erect, 
when the earl cried : 

“Stay one moment, Mr. Maxwell. Iam the son 
of one whom you knew well, and that must be my 
excuse for speaking to you so unceremoniously. 
My father’s death kas made me Earl of Montargis.”’ 

Maxwell became docile and submissive at once. 
~~ ae alone had power to tame him, and he 
replied : 

“That alters the case, my lord. The earl, whose 
funeral I attended, was a friend to me, the only 
one, in fact, I ever knew, although my memory 
sometimes carries me back to days when kind faces 
bent over me and loving lips were pressed to mine.” 

An expression of acute anguish crossed his 
handsome features, and he pressed his hand to his 
forehead as if to compel his fugitive thoughts to 
shape themselves into some distinct and tangible 
recollection, but the effort was vain, and witha 
wild laugh he gave up the attempt. 

“You shall find in the son a protector equal to 
the father,” said the earl. ‘That is, I will be- 
friend you if you are indeed poor and friendless, as 
you would lead me to believe.” 

“Would lead you, my lord?” exclaimed Max- 
well, indignantly. “Is this insult intentional ? 
Have I not already told you that Iam a gentleman ? 
an! are you so deficient in true gentle blood as to 
believe that a gentleman would tell a falschood ?” 

“Pardon me again. You are so hasty that you 
mistake my meaning,” replied the earl. ‘I was 
about to offer my services to you in any way most 
agreeable to yourself, and as I have a bottle of the 
finest Cognac in the pocket of my coat, I propose 
We stroll into the country and taste its contents. 
You can then tell me the nature of the protection 
my poor father extended to you, his motive for in- 
teresting himself in you, and any other little details 
which may oceur to you, as I wish to follow my 
father’s example in deserving cases.” 

“Really, my lord, your phrases irritate one ex- 
ceedingly,” seid Maxwell. “Anyone would think 
you were the beadle of the parish holding open the 
workhouse gates for a ‘deserving case,’ and that I 
was the fortunate recipient of parochial relief. I 
Tepeat, Iam a gentleman, and I hope that in your 
intercourse with me you will treat me as you would 
one of your own order. I have a strong inclination 
to refuse to have anything to do with you, but you 
‘ave a most potent argument in your pocket, and 
one which in the present low state of my finances I 
am unable to resist.” 

.* Thank you for your compliance, which I could 
Wish was due more to a desire to cultivate my ac- 
quaintance than to a servile and degrading obedi- 
enee to a detestable vice. That is how I should 
speak to any associate of mine, and I say it at the 
tisk of offending you.” 

With a shrewdness that was habitual to him, the 
eari saw that the way to treat Maxwell, was by a 
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judicious mixture of terrorism and flattery, but that 
flattery alone would make him intractable. He also 
knew that he would not leave him as long as any 
spirit remained in the bottle. 

“ Come—your hand!’’ cried Maxwell, bursting in- 
toalaugh. “TI like a man that’s frank, and speaks 
his mind. You have hit upon my failing, if one it 
be, though the poets and the wits of the world have 
generally been fond of the bottle, not that I care 
myself for one or the other. It is true I have hit 
off verses that anyone need not be ashamed of, but 
I never finish anything; there is something incom- 
plete about all I do. I am not thorough ; my educa- 
tion is not finished. I was taken away from school 
when I was fifteen, and then—there came the days 
in the asylum. They said I was mad, and they did 
all they could to make me so, but it was God’s good 
will that I should see one of the commissioners 
during his periodical visit, and he let me out at 
once, and sent me to Mr. Nodes, who communi- 
cated with his lordship, your noble father, and I 
was brought down here, where I have been ever 
since. But, touching this brandy, my dear good 
sir. Here isa place where a prince of the blood 
royal might get intoxicated without a murmur of 
repugnance. Produce the bottle. I will give the 
neck the gun-room tap, as they say in the navy, and 
the services of a corkscrew will not be required on 
this occasion. 

He pointed as he spoke to a shed, which had 
evidently been erected for the shelter of some horses 
and cows grazing in the field into which the two 
men had strayed. In one corner were some trusses 
of straw, intended for fodder, but as yet untied. 
The shed was a welcome protection from the wind, 
and Maxwell threw himself upon a bundle of straw 
with a sigh of relief. His companion took a seat 
by his side, and handed him the bottle, at the same 
time giving him a corkscrew, with which he had 
provided himself. In an incredibly brief space of 
time, the cork was out, and the andy gurgling 
through the neck of the bottle into Maxwell’s 
mouth. 

“It’s your turn,” he said, catching his breath, 
and wiping the water from his eyes, which the 
potency of the spirit had caused to arise. “ The 
brandy’s good, though I have drank better.” 

The Earl of Montargis humoured him by pretend- 
ing to drink, though he scarcely moistened his lips, 
and Maxwell set the bottle upright in the straw by 
his side, paying it occasional attention. 

“Who is this Mr. Nodes of whom you spoke ?” 
enquired the earl. 

** A lawyer,’ replied Maxwell. “ That’s not say- 
ing much for him, though he has sent me my allow- 
ance regularly on the first of the-month, until lately. 
Perhaps your father’s death may be the occasion of 
the stoppage of the supplies. However that is, I 
find it very awkward, for I have had no money these 
five days, and if it were not for the confiding nature 
of my landlady, I don’t know what I should have 
done. She has supplied my wants, and I am grate- 
ful to the old creature.” 

“ Have you any idea of the motive which prompted 
the earl, my father, to take an interest in you?” 
asked the representative of the house of Montargis. 
“T put the question to you, Mr. Maxwell, because, if 
I find that my father gave you an allowance through 
Mr. Nodes, I shall be most happy to continue it, as 
I do not wish anyone to suffer from his untimely 
decease.” 

“* All I know is what Mr. Nodes has told me,” re- 
plied Maxwell. ‘He says that my father and 
mother were tenants of the late earl, and that they 
both died raving mad. The doctors said that in- 
sanity was hereditary in the family. I can remem- 
ber nothing, and though I was a little wild and un- 
ruly at school, I was not mad, as they declared. 
The sights I saw at the asylum for years were 
enough to deaden the intellect of rm young man. 
The Earl of Montargis took a charrtable interest in 
me. Thatis all I know. But whatcare I? Give 
me the smiling country, my freedom, and the means 
to purchase oblivion—that is another word for 
brandy, my lord—and enable me to forget the 
wretched years when I herded with the gibbering 
wrecks of humanity in the asylum; and I am as 
a king, and I believe a great deal more so, or I am 
mistaken in my notions of royalty, and old Will 
Shakespeare knew nothing about the matter when 
he sang ‘uneasy lies the head that wearsa crown.’ ”’ 

The earl skilfully plied Maxwell with questions, 
but he could extract nothing more from him than 
what we have already related. He saw that he was 
a man of an indolent disposition, if not of weak in- 
tellect, and that his inordinate passion for drinking 
was slowly, but surely, and by mg | perceptible 
degrees, softening his brain. That he knew no- 
thing of his supposed parentage was apparent from 
the information he volunteered, and his replies to 
questions which were put to him. It followed, then, 
that he was only dangerous if he fell into Amanda’s 
hands, and the earl resolved to remove him from 
oe sphere of her pernicious influence without any 

elay. 





He was an eccentric if not gifted fellow, utterly 
devoid of ambition, and was perfectly satisfied with 
being the oracle of a tap-room. Indeed he shone 
in such a position, and derived as much pleasure 
from it as if he had been in the House of Commons, 
an admired supporter of a popular faction. 

Long before the earl quitted him, Maxwell was 
hopelessly inebriated. He sang snatches of songs, but 
he never finished anything he began; his memory 
failed him after he had got through a verse or to. 
He would begin a story and fly off at a taugint to 
some other subject before he had got half way w.ta 
it. He was tolerably well educated, and it was clear 
that he had made the best use of his time while at 
school. If he could be weaned from his fatal vice 
of intoxication, he might become a respectable mem- 
ber of society, but that he would ever be a valuable 
one his indolence led the earl to doubt. 

The effect of the brandy upon him was as marked 
as it was speedy, and in less than two hours the 
carl left him fast asleep on the straw. 

On the following day the earl went to London and 
had an interview with Mr. Nodes, the solicitor, wlio 
was glad to see him, and begged a continuation of 
the favours he had experienced from the late lord. 
This was readily promised, and the earl said : 

* You will be good enough to let me have any 
claim there is outstanding against my father’s es- 
tate. Imay mention that the allowance to a Mr. 
Maxwell will be discontinued, as he is going 
abroad.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Nodes. ‘ Poor young fellow! 
he has but one fault, and that is intemperance, 
though he is suspected of hereditary insanity—1 
know not with what justice. He was the son of 
some tenant of your father’s, I believe. I am but 
slightly acquainted with his history. He was put 
into an asylum and turned outascured. After that 
your father had him down at Fonthills ; but of course 
you are aware of all that. I used to pay him a 
small monthly sum, and whenever I came in con- 
tact with him I found him well behaved, though pe- 
culiar—undoubtedly peculiar.’’ 

“So I think,’”’ answered the earl, satisfied with 
this rejoinder, which showed him that Mr. Nodes, 
with all his acumen, knew nothing; and when he 
went away he began to have a suspicion that after 
all, Maxwell’s identity with the lost son of Stanley 
Mayland might be a chimera of Amanda’s brain. 

Knowing her ambitious projects as he did, he 
feared her, and resolved not to give her a chance of 
injuring him. Maxwell might or might not be his 
cousin—he would go upon the presumption that he 
was, and that he had everthiyng to fear from 
him. 

On his return from London he again sought Max- 
well, who had not entirely forgotten their last in- 
terview, and made some jocular remark about it. 
He was very much pressed for money, and the cari 
gave him a few pounds, thus establishing at once a 
claim upon his gratitude. When he had gained his 
confidence by this timely act of benevolence, he 
said: 

“Do you not think, Mr. Maxwell, that it would 
be more satisfactory for you to obtain some sort of 
employment? You would not then be dependent 
on me. Not that I begrudge the stipend my father 
allowed you, but I feel sure that you must stand in 
need of occupation for the mind. Now, I havea 
little property in Scotland, only a farm in fact. it 
is called a shooting-box, and I am seldom there. If 
you would like to undertake the management of it 
at a salary to be hereafter agreed upon between us, 
I shall be very glad to place you in the position.” 

Maxwell at once agreed to this proposition. His 
mind had not been sufficiently capacious and alert 
to enable him to think of such a plan as this, but 
when it was once suggested to him he fell in love 
with it, and seemed delighted with the prospect of 
acquiring independence by his own industry. _ 

To prevent him talking to any village gossips, 
the earl struck the iron while it was hot, and pro- 
posed they should start at once. Maxwell made no 
objection, and he waited in a roadside ‘inn while a 
messenger was despatched to his landlady to pay 
what he owed, and bring the few things he had in 
an old leather portmanteau. The earl, who had 
gone back to the park to make his arrangements, 
joined him towards evening, and they went together 
to the station, travelled along a branch line until 
they reached a junction, when they caught the mail 
train for the North. Maxwell was happy with « 
flask of brandy and a case of cigars. He littls 
knew where he was going, or what was going to 
happen on his arrival at his destination, and his 
disposition was so happy and thoughtless that he 
did not bestow a moment’s consideration on his 
future. ‘. ' : 

The Earl of Montargis sat opposite him, in a 
comfortable compartment of a first-class carriage. 
He, also, was smoking, and he smiled complacent!y 
over the cigar he held in his mouth as he reflect: 
on his plans in respect to Maxwell, and _congrat .- 
lated himself upon the ease with which he had i.- 
duced him to fall into the trap he had laid for hi:.. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
They found the doors securely barred, 
They found the watch-dog in the yard, 
‘There was no footprint in the grass, 
And none had seen the stranver pass. 
Dead rides Sir Moi ten of Fogelsanz. 
T have read, in the marvellous heart of man, 
That strange and mystic scroll, 
That an army of phantoms vast and wan, 
Beleaguer the human soul. 
Encamped beside Life's rushing stream, 
In Fancy's misty light, 
Giguntic shapes and shadows cleam 
Portentous through the night. 
Voces of the Night. 

A very wild, weird, and ghostly place was the 
old Ivy Tower in Which Amanda and Mrs. Blarrid 
took up their abode. They engaged but few ser- 
vantys, for though Amanda would have liked to 
make a great show in the country, she was com- 
pletely held in thrall by the old woman, who, if her 
will was disputed for a moment, threatened to make 
terms with her enemies, and denounce her to the 
Countess of Montargis. This threat was sufficient 
to induce Amanda to cultivate the virtue of obedi- 
ence ; but if ever anybody was a homicide in heart, 
she wasone. Had she not been afraid of detection, 
an | subsequent punishment, she would have gladly 
rid herself of such a crushing incubus upon her. 

It is said that crime always brings its reward with 
itin this world. It was so in her case, for she could 
not enjoy the money of which she had deprived the 
countess and her daughter. She was obliged, in 
obedience to the will of Blarrid, to live in the 
simplest way; though if she had followed her own 
inclination, she would have enjoyed every luxury, 
and have made a brilliant dash in society with her 
large fortune. Her only consolation was in wan- 
dering about the winding passages, and up and 
down the narrow staircases with which the Tower 
abounded; looking down upon the moat, wonder- 
ing how deep were its muddy waters, and then 
gazing afar off across the plain; sceing stretched 
before her that pleasant valley in which her child- 
hood was passed, and following the winding river, 
and resting her eyes at last upon the dimly visible 
pile of buildings called Montargis Park, where 
resided the man she loved, and upon whom she 
depended to realise the darling wish of her heart, 
and make her a countess. 

The realisation of this wish scemed farther off 
than ever, now that she was shut up in the odious 
and solitary Tower with Blarrid, who treated her as 
a menial, and frequently indulged her caprice by 
making her wait upon her. In the evening Blarrid 
would sit in state in a curiously carved oak chair 
before a fire in the long drawing-room. She would 
sometimes make Amanda read aloud to her, and 
at others she would make her play and sing, to 
bevuile her weariness and soothe her off to sleep. 
Not a friend in the world had Amanda. She had 
separated herself from her family from the first 
moment she had entered the family of Montargis ; 
and though she had called at John Short’s house, 
at Nunninton, since her accession to a fortune, 
both he and her father had refused to see her. ‘lhe 
fact was reports to her prejudice were alreafly rife 
in the neighbourhood. It was said that she had 
used undue influence with the old peer to indace him 
to make her his heir, and some spoke openly of 
forgery. So her intercourse with bee family was 
cut off, and she was made to trust more than ever 
to her own resources. Alone and unaided she had 
embarked upon a perilous career—alone and unaided 
she must go through with it. Nor did she flinch 
from the task before her, so strong and adamantine 
were her nerves and her indomitable will. 

Deeds of violence and acts of wickedness are 
fostered by solitary musing, and a desire to remove 
Blarrid from her path for ever grew in Amanda’s 
mind daily, acquiring fresh force hour by honr. 
Her tyrannical conduct, her insolent behaviour, her 
want of intellectual and social culture, all combined 
to make Amanda hate her with a power which drove 
her to extreme measures. Harp continually on one 
string, and it will break. So it was with Amanda. 
She was a slave to the most unamiable of task-mis- 
tresses, and the servitude was so hateful and unen- 
durable that it embittered her very soul. At last 
she overcame her repugnance to the crime she had 
brooded over and merely waited for an opportunity. 
She might as well be in prison as be shut up in the 
Tower with Blarrid. There would, in a gaol, be 
very little difference in her position. Now she could 
not spend the money for which she had sinned; nor 
could she meet the young’and handsome Earl of 
Montargis, whom it maddened her to fancy basking 
in the smiles of the lovely and accomplished off- 
spriny of a noble race, the fair and radiant Lady 
Constance Beverley. 

The ‘Tower had its legend; once it had been the 
property of the Montargis family. They had sold 
it a century ago, and it had been occupied by various 
tenants, some of whom inhabited it long. There 
were strange tales told of subterranean passages 





connecting it with the ruins of an abbey some dis-| state of mind. 


tance off. In the wild and lawless days of old a 
Baron of Montargis had accused his lady of un- 


faithfulness and stabbed her to the heart. She was | 
proved innocent, and in despair he shut himself | 


within the walls of the Tower, in which the crime had 
been committed, until he was found dead by his own 
hand, the victim of remorse ; and ever since then the 
spirits of the lady and her husband had walked at 
night and had been repeatedly visible, it was al- 
leged, to the inhabitants of the Tower. 

To the vigorous mind of Amanda this was but an 
old wife’s story, though the precincts of the Tower 
were ghostly enough in all conscience, and a vivid 
imagination would, after a short residence there, 
find supernatural terrors enough to haunt him for 
the remainder of his existence. 

One evening, a week or two after Christmas, 
Amanda was performing her usual drudgery and 
reading a book of fairy tales, which Blarrid had selec- 
ted to be amused with. The wind was rough and bois- 
terous without, and at intervals would dash against 
the wooden shutters, making them clash and rattle 
dismally. The watch-dog bayed in the court-yard, 
an old-fashioned clock loudly ticked the minutes, 
and an oil lamp cast a flickering light into the cor- 
ners of the long, narrow room. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open, and the figure 
of a lady, wearing a long, loose white robe, fastened 
round the waist with a piece of cord, appeared on 
the threshold. 

Her face was very ghastly, and her features bore 
a remarkable resemblance to the present Countess 
of Montargis. Atleast Amanda fancied so, though 
her power of observation was limited, as the draught 
admitted by the open door extinguished the lamp, 
and the room was only lighted by the garish glare 
of the fire, which now burned brightly with a steady 
yellow flame and anon faintly flickered. 

The strange intruder on the privacy of the in- 
mates of the Tower advanced to the middle of the 
room with one arm extended threateningly, and 
paused near Blarrid, assuming an attitude of denun- 
ciation, much to the consternation of the old 
woman. 

All the tales she had heard respecting the evil 
reputation of the Tower now rushed into her mind, 
covering it with superstitious terzor as with a flood, 
and ag cowered down in her chair, paralysed with 
fright. : 

Upon Amanda the effect was not so marked, 
though for a moment her heart stood still-and she 
was too much terrified to be able to move. 

“ Confess! confess! Your time draws near !’’ cried 
the apparition, in a harsh, sepulchral voice, the 
tones of which Amanda thought were familiar to 


er. 

Blarrid stretched out her hand towards Amanda 
and tried to speak, but her tongue elove to the roof 
of her mouth. What she would have said it is not 
easy to conjecture, but her fright effectually im- 
peded her power of utterance, and at last she sank 
upon the floor completely overcome, uttered a groan, 
and fell into insensibility. 

The spectre, if such 1t was, retreated slowly to- 
wards the door, after casting a warning look upon 
Amanda, who, just at the moment, could not re- 
cover from the astonishment with which this novel 
scene had overcome her, but as the white-robed 
lady reached the extremity of the room, she threw 
off the oppression which weighed upon her, and, 
with an hysterical cry, ran to the door and into the 
passage, where darkness reigned supreme. 

Her only course was to light the lamp, ‘which she 
did with some trouble, and with it in her hand she 
pursued the mysterious phantom, without finding 
any trace of her. It was in vain that she ques- 
tioned the servants, who stared blankly at one 
another, and trembled at the bare supposition of an 
apparition, though it was, they said, only what they 
had expected all along. One of the housemaids 
gave warning on the spot, and terror reigned in the 
servants’ hall as it did above stairs. The domestics 
were agreed upon one thing, and that was, that no- 
body had entered the Tower by the ordinary way. 
The drawbridge was up, the watch-dog in the yard, 
and the door securely barred and fastened. 

Much perplexed, Amanda returned to the draw- 
ing-room, to attend to Blarrid, who was beginning 
to recover from her swoon. Her alarm was intense, 
for she felt persuaded that she had seen an actual 
ghost, and that its words were prophetic. 

‘**T’ve had such a shock asI shall never get over,”’ 
said she, with a weary sigh. ‘It’s wrong of me to 
help you to keep that money, and if I don’t tell the 
countess all about it before I die what will become 
of me? The dead can’t rest in their graves.” 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed Amanda. “It’s some 
trick, dnd I believe the servants know more about 
it than they care to tell. Let the spirit, as you think 
it, come again. I’ll be prepared for it next time, 
and if it is aught of fi and blood it shall repent 
its temerity.” ‘ 

“ There’s nothing for it but to confess,”’ replied 
Blarrid, who was in very low spirits and a weak 





——— 


“That's what it said, ‘Confess: 
confess!’ I can hear the words ringing in my ears 
now. It’s a warning, and one I dare not disobey, 
To-morrow I’ll go to the park, and make a full cop. 
fession. They will provide for me for life. I shal] 
have nothing on my mind, and you must do what 
you can.” ; 

Here was a new danger for Amanda, and one she 
had not anticipated. Her efforts were fruitless to 
make the superstitious old woman reconsider her 
determination. She had come to the conclusion 
that the only way to secure peace on earth and 
happiness hereafter was to unburden her mind of 
that dead weight which lay upon it, do an act of 
justice, and dissociate herself from any further inter. 
course with a criminal so desperate as to make dis. 
embodied spirits war against her. 

Amanda could not rest that night. If Blarrid 
reached the park in the mood for confession, all was 
lost. She must be prevented from taking the course, 
at all hazards. But how? that was the embarrass. 
ing question which Amanda put to herself a hundred 
times, as she tossed restlessly on her bed, with 
sleepless eyes and a beating heart. 

“Tf she attempts to betray me, as I believe she 
will,’’ said Amanda, to herself, ‘‘ she will find that 
the spirit, or whatever it was, spoke the truth ; her 
end draws nearif she-leaves the Towerfor Montargis 
Park. I will follow her, and may Heaven have 
mercy upon her if I do, for I can show her none!” 

It was in this awful state of mind that Amanda 
rose the next day, hot and feverish, her brow 
throbbing, and her eyes heavy and bloodshot, her 
face d, and showing by her general appear- 
ance the disquietude of her mind. Blarrid ate no 
breakfast, and returned short answers when spoken 
to. At ten o’clock she dressed herself in her best, 
at half-past the drawbridge was lowered, and she 
walked across the fields in the direction of Montargis 
Park, which was between five and six miles distant. 

Five minutes afte: s Amanda followed her, 
taking the same path, and going at a quick pace, as 
if she was desirous of overtaking somebody before 
any great distance could be traversed. 

(To be continued.) 





THE GIRL OF CAPE RACE. 

Farr winds had followed and wafted on the good 
ship since she lifted her cable and put to sea. All 
the water-sprites appeared to have been propitiated, 
and even the mighty god Neptune to have been 
caught napping when they crossed his dominions. 
But yet the passengers upon the La Belle Eugenie 
were not to escape without feeling the power that 
slumbers at times in the tempest and the waves. 

In the midst of a dense fog—so dense that, to use 
the expression of an old sea-dog who was throwing 
the lead, “you might have cut it up in chunks and 
stowed it below’’—they were running in the vicinity 
of Cape Race. It was a very dark night, blowing a 
full gale, and the sails were double reefed, yet still 
the stout ship dashed onward, enveloped from her 
bow to midships in a cloud of foam, driving, as it 
appeared, to certain destruction. For two days the 
sun had been obscured, the nights moonless and 
starless, and no observations could possibly be 
taken. 

The captain, calm as he endeavoured to appear, 
was in a state of intense excitement. Everything 
depended on him—the safety of the vessel—the 

ety of every soul on board. That he had been 
caught in the “line storm ” he was perfectly aware, 
but in what precise locality he was he had but little 
more idea than the most ignorant landsman on 
board, for dead reckoning is never reliable, and the 
currents around Cape Race strong. r 

This want of knowledge had prompted kim to 
make the best possible preparations in case of 
disaster. That accomplished, he had nothing to do 
but abide the result, and looking round upon the 
terror-stricken ones, his eyes rested upon the figure 
of a girl—a mere child, that was clinging to a rope 
at the foot of the mizenmast; and he hastened to 
her side. 

“ Leonie,” he said, dropping one hand upon her 
uncovered head, and wiping away, the salt spray 
from her long black hair. ‘‘ Leonie, what are you 
doing on deck? Why did you not remain below 

“T could not stay below,” she answered, looking 
up into his face with eyes that were even blacker 
than her hair—strange, weird-looking eyes that con- 
trasted strikingly with the slender form and pale 
face. “I could not stay bélow, captain, among the 
groaning, shrieking men andwomen. Just to think 
of. a man being afraid!” and her lip curled with the 
most bitter scorn. _ : 

* Are you not afraid, child ?” 

* Afraid of what ?” . 

“The sea, the tempest, the almost certainty of 
being swallowed up.” 

* No, Iam not afraid. I love it.” 


There was but one solution for such a state of 
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feeling in one so young that the captain could pos- 
sibly think of, and that was that she did not under- 
stand her danger. Early orpianed by the 
treacherous element that was now battling with the 
strong oak and iron, she had been placed in his 
charge to bring to friends in England, and his heart 
went out in love for her, and he endeavoured to ex- 
plain the danger and prepare her for the worst. 

But it was of no avail. She laughed when the 
teupest whistled the loudest, and elapped her hands 
for erry glee when a wave, more violent than the 
rest, reared its crest above the ship and threatened 
to break in fury upon and sweep everyone from the 
decks. 

“ Heaven help that child!’’ murmured the warm- 
hearted sailor, as he was called away. ‘‘ Heaven 
help her! She is unlike anyone I ever saw.” 

The line of his duty had nearly run out—there 
were but very few fathoms remaining. In an instant 
after, the ship struck, and was grinding its bottom 
to splinters upon the sharp, ragged rocks. ‘The 
wildest confusion reigned on board. Shrieks, and 
groans, and prayers, arose commingled, and even 
strong men gave way to despair. 

In a brief interval between the launching of the 
boats (that waeuld only prove coffins, for it was 
worse than folly to think of their living in such a 
whirling, hissing, tempestuous sea), the captain 
glanced around for his little favourite. She was 
still standing as when he had parted from her— 
still with untrembling lip, uncovered form, and tear- 
less eyes—at once a wonder and a mystery. 

Once more he turned his head away for an instant, 
and when he looked again her place was vacant— 
she was gone, A great wave had swept over the 
ship and carried with it many a one into eternity. 
‘The fog had lifted, been somewhat blown away by 
the fierce winds, and the mad waves were strewn 
with broken spars and everything that had been 
loose upon the decks; but of the girl, the poor or- 
phaned one, there was neither a token nor a trace 
remaining. 

‘(he morning light revealed to the watchers upon 
the shore the débris of the wreck. For many miles 
it was strewn along, mingled with corpses—a sad, 
sorrowful sight, and yet one that brought some- 
thing of wealth to many a fisherman’s cabin. Of 
the scores that had been buoyant with life but a few 
brief hours before, there was only one remaining. 
All the rest of the crew had been hurled to swift 
destruction. 

And that one was the strange girl that had 
laughed at the tempest’s might and the power of 
the waters. Swept overboard, she had clung to and 
raised herself upon some floating planks, which had 
borne her feather-weight, and at last brought her 
safely to the shore. But, more than half dead, she 
had been carried by the fisherman who discovered 
her to his humble cabin, and it was hours before 
she was fully restored to consciousness. 

Almost any nature would have shrank from the 
ocean and its terrible storms after such a trial, but 
she did not. It was her delight to wander along tiie 
shores and listen to the plaintive sobbing of the 
waters, watch the breakers as they were lashed into 
foam upon the submerged rocks, and listen to the 
howling winds that seemed to breathe of destruc- 
tion. And day and night were the same to her. In 
the darkest, most tempestuous hours she wandered 
as holdly as in the brightest sunshine, as if she de- 
fied the power of the elements. 

To the simple-minded fisherman and his wife she 
was a sad puzzle, and they looke& upon her with 
awe—looked upon her as something more than 
mortal, and after a very brief questioning, to which 
she replied only with her quiet black eyes, she was 
permitted to take her own course. And that strong 
will of hers prompted her to go with her preserver 
in his little boat, and while he tended his lines, she 
leaned over the rocking waters and talked in low 
whispers, as if holding communion with spirits that 
dwelt beneath. 

“That girl—that Leonie, as she ealls herself,” 
said honest and superstitious John Martin, im con- 
fidence to his wife, “‘is not human. I know'she is 
not. She is nothing but amermaid that has changed 
shape somehow, and come on shore, for she is 
always a-talking to someone under the sea. And 
some day she will leave us as suddenly as she came, 
you take my word for it. I shouldn’t wonder if it 
was her that lured that ship on to the point of the 
Cape by swimming around with a false light.” 

And this came to be the commonly received 
opinion, and she was shunned by theold and feared 
by the young, even to the good old minister, 
although he could not but acknowledge to himself 
that there was not.a girlin the whole circle of his 
acquaintance, even of twice her age, that had one 
tithe of her talent, education, and accomplish- 
mente. 

Luv Leonie either knew not or cared nothing for 
the thoughts of others. She assisted the wife of 
the fisherman in the household duties, wove for her 
curious embroidery, and was remarkably skilful 
with the needle. When winter came, she sat upon 





alow stool by the side of Martin, learned to make! was lovely. She was rather short of stature, and ex- 


nets, and very soon outdid him in the art to which 
he had devoted a Lifetime. 

Still they could gain nothing of her confidence. 
When asked conecrr:1.g her relatives, and whether 
ae would not like to see them, she had but one re- 
ply. 
“They were under the sea,’”’ she answered, in the 
saddest of voices, “ and it would not be long before 
she would go to them.” 

This more than ever confirmed the fisherman and 
his wife in their opinion of her submarine birth, 
and though they prayed long and earnestly that the 
good Lord would take her into his holy keeping 
and bafile the fiends of the water, they had but 
little faith in their own petitions, and expected 
some day to see her resume her original shape of 
half fish and half woman, and float away from them, 
combing her long hair with a golden comb! 

But months passed, and no ge came to Leonie, 
save that she became still more beautiful and 
reticent, and that she wandered still more frequently 
by the shore and sang songs, sad songs, in, to them, 
= unknown neg eage Bat — had e —— 

amiliar with her ways—and y no 

upon her. She still went fishing Cb meat John 
Martin, still clambered high up the goeks and 
listened to the sullen roar of the beakers, still 
talked to the unseen ones that floated jm the sha- 
dowy depths beneath. 

But one night he case baek alone, shivering like 
a man with the palsy, white as one who had seen 
ghost, = with —_ erect from fear. tite 

“In the name goodness,” asked awife, 
as he came rushing into the eabin and fell heavily 
upon the floor; “in the meme of goodness, John, 
what is the matter?” 

“ Leonie!” was all that he eould gasp 

“ What of the girl? Where is she?” 

“Gone. May the good Lord have mercy upon her 
soul, if sho had one—gone !” 

The wife assisted her husband toe chair, brought 
him some water, and by degrees the story came out. 

His boat had beew anchored upon the outer reef 
—he had stayed later than was usual, when his at- 
tention was suddenly called to the girl. She was 
bent far over the wale and ing earnestly. 
Her form was ing with exeitement, her hair 
floating wildly around her shoulders, her eyes flash- 
ing vividly. He spoke to her, called her by name, 
but she gave no answer. ,even as he was 
thinking of goimg to her, she avose suddenly, 
shouted “ I amcoming,’’ and-plunged into the waves 
—never to rise again. 

“ She has gone back to her home,” hesaid, in con- 
clusion. In his confusion of mind he was almosi 
ready to aflirm he had seen*the lower part of her 
bod@y change into a dolphin. 

Poor old man! For along time he never heard 
strange noises arising from the ocean but he said 
they were the voice of Leonie, and it required many 
years to banish the superstition. 

‘hey had not wisdom enough to fathom the 
mystery—not learning enough to understand that 

he mind, when brooding for a long time upon one 
idea, becomes swayed from its balanee, and that 
the young girl, after the loss of her parents in the 
ocean, had, in her sorrow for them, been led at last 
to the belief that they were waiting for and calling 
her there, and at length, in a moment of semi-de- 
lirium, leaped into the waves, fancying it would be 
into their outstretched arms. 

Yet so it was, and as the sea never gave up the 
dead, they remained firm in their superstitious be- 
lief, and no grave was ever dug or stone raised for 
“ Leonie, the girl of Cape Race.” W. H. B. 
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THE GUILTY WITNESS. 








CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a lovely morning, late in October. Alice 
Hartwell, a beautiful girl of eighteen, and the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant, had just seated 
herself at the piano, when the door bell rang, and 
the servant ushered her most intimate friend, Ciara 
Manson, into the drawing-room. 

In a moment the two girls were clasped in each 
other’s arms, and a profusion of kisses were bestowed 
by each upon the other. 

“I'm so glad you have returned, Alice,” said 
Clara, “for I’ve been so lonesome since you've been 
away that I did not know what to do with myself.” 

“And I am happy to see you again, Clara, and I 
assure you that a glance at your charming face has 
already banished the pain of parting with new 
friends,” said Alice, with asmile, gazing admiringly 
upon her lovely friend. 

Here let us glance hastily at the two girls. Alice 
Hartwell was tall, dark, and exceedingly beautiful ; 
while Clara would not be called handsome; yet 
there was something in her clear blue eye, and its 
eloquent look, that impressed-the beholder that she 
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actly the opposite of her friend. It was strange 
that two girls so unlike should become such fast 
friends. 

“Well, Alice, how have you enjoyed yourself 
since you have been away, and what have you been 
doing all this long time?” enquired Clara. 

“Oh, Clara, I've had the happiest time that 1 ever 
had,” said Alice. ‘I'll tell you all about it. While 
at Torquay I saw the handsomest man that ever 
you saw in your life. I was with my cousin at the 
time, and she said that it was a case of love at 
first sight; and really, Clara, I think so too; for 
he kept looking at me, and I could not help looking 
at him, and finally that torment of a cousin tried to 
plague me. I did not have an introduction to him, 
for I came away a few days after; but, Clara, I’ve 
just received a letter from him, and it’s full of un- 
dying love; and he says his heart will break if I 
do not give him a favourable answer. Now, what 
would you do?” 

“Do your father and mother know that you have 
received a letter from him ?” inquired Clara. 

“No! I would not have them know of it for the 
world!” exclaimed Alice, 

“You will not answer, Mice, without their per- 
mission?” interrogated Clara. 

“Yes, I rather think I shell, Clava; for I think 
he’s as handsome as he emp bes and I kuow he is 
really in love with me.” 

“ it would mvt be right, Altice, for you to answer 

onsent.” 


g about it if you 

re there can be no 
harm in it, for it is only in fun ; besides, ho writcs 
that he és here soon, and if I will only give 
him @ feveurable reply, he will calland see me; and 
I want to form his acquaintance so much !” 

“He mey be handsome, but I don’t believe he is 
half as good as George Belmont, who, you know, 
thinke so much of fou,” said Olera. 

“George Belmont isn’t to be compared with Heary 
Wilton, for that is the name he sigus to his epistle of 
love,” said Alice Hartwell. ‘“ Here is his carte, too, 
Clara, that he sends me. See, he has black curly 
Lair, daxke@yes and moustache. Isn't he splendid?” 
she asked, the carte for Clara to inspect. 

“T @o'meteee anything remarkable about him, but 
there is @omething about him I do aot like,” said 
Clara. 

At this moment Mr. Hartwell entered the drawing- 
room, an@all further conversation upon the subject 
closed for the present. 


—— 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE correspondence between Alice Hartwell and 
Henry Wilton was continued until the latter came to 
town, and then he became a frequent visitor at the 
residence of Mr. Hartwell. 

It was her father’s choice that Alice should marry 
George Belmont, a young man in his employ, who 
ho intended taking into business with him as junior 
partuer. 

One evening, several weeks after the conversation 
which we have related in the last chapter had oc- 
curred, Mr. Hartwell was returning home later than 
usual. It was a dark and cheerless night, and the 
few gaslights that here and there dotted the streets 
only served to make the darkness visible. 

He had walked but a short distance, when he was 
startled by hearing his own name mentioned by two 
men in advance of him. He paused until satisfied 
that they did not kuow of his presence, and then 
followed on. At the corner of the street the men 
stopped, and he was able to approach them near 
enough to hear their conversation, which he was 
quite sure was for his interest to hear, especially as 
lie recognised one of the voices as that belonging to 
Henry Wilton, and the low tone in which the con- 
versation was carried on aroused his curiosity. 

“It's a good scheme, Harry, if you cau only carry 
it out as you have proposed,” said the strange voice. 

“No fear for that,” he heard Henry Wilton say, 
“I’ve got the girl dead in love with me already ; 
and as for her father, I can easily take care of him.” 

“Where did you fallin with—Alice, I believe you 
said her name was?” inquired the strange voice. 

“At Torquay. I did not kuow then that her 
father was the wealthy man that he is, but was at- 
tracted by her personal appearance aloue, and found 
out by a few inquiries who she was. I wrote to her 
and reeeived a favourable reply, and since then 
matters have gone on quite smoothly.” 

“But suppose her father does not consent to your 
union with his daughter, what then ?” 

« He shall consent to it, or it will be the worse for 
him,” said Wilton. 

At these words Mr. Hartwell could restrain him- 
self no longer, aud springing in front of them, he 
shouted: 
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“Villain! How dare you talk so about my 
daughter? I forbid you ever to darken my door 
with your presence again!” 

At first Henry Wilton was speechless with sur- 
prise, but he soon recovered himself, and pressing 
his finger upon a spring in the handle of his cane, 
he drew a glittering blade, saying, with an oath: 

“You shall die for this!” 

He rushed upon Mr. Hartwell, and before the old 
man had time to defend himself, he plunged the 
blade to its handle in the bosom of Mr. Hartwell. 

“Murder! murder! Help! help! Mur ” he 
on as he fell to the ground; and the villains 
fled. 

Hearing the cry for help, George Belmont, who 
was passing by, hurried in the direction of the 
sounds of distress. ‘I'wo men rushed past him, but 
it was so dark that he could not see who they were, 
and in a moment more he fell over the prostrate form 
of Mr. Hartwell. He groped about in the dark until 
his hand fell upon the handle of the sword cane. 
His first impulse was to draw it from the breast of 
the dying man, and as he did so two policemen came 
up; and turning the rays of a dark lantern upon the 
scene of blood, they beheld George Belmont stand- 
ing over the murdered man, holding a dagger drip- 
ping with blood, as if about to plunge it again into 
the bosom of the dying man, and as the light fell 
upon the prostrate form, he exclaimed: 

“My God! It is my employer!” 

“Murderer! We have you!” said one of the 
policemen, while the other dexterously slipped a pair 
of handcuffs upon his wrists. 

In vain George told them he was not the mur- 
derer. It was of no use; the appearances were 
against him. A crowd collected, and he was hurried 
off to the police station; while others bore the dead 
body of Mr. Hartwell to his home. There we draw 
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daughter, who were a few hours before happy in the 
enjoyment of his love. 


CHAPTER IIl. 

Tue next day the excitement was intense ; for 
Mr. Hartwell was a prominent man, and the foul mur- 
der of one of the most wealthy residents was a most 
startling occurrence. Already the people believed 
George Belmont guilty, and as the day of* the trial 
drew near, it began to look dark indeed. With most 
persons, however, the trial was only a mere matter of 
form, but there were one or two exceptions. One 
of them was Charlie Emerson, a young lawyer, 
and friend of George Belmont, who had kindly 
volunteered to plead his case. Charlie Emerson was 
engaged to Clara Manson, who also believed George 
innocent; and there were also several others, who, 
knowing the previous good character which the 
prisoner had borne, still believed him innocent; but 
their number was limited to a few intimate friends. 

At last the case was brought before the court. 
Witness after witness was examined, and the case 
began to grow darker and darker. 

The clerks in the shop testified that Mr. Hartwell 
had had some private conversation with George in 
the counting-house upon the day of the murder, and 
that George had been overheard by one of them to 
say: 

“You will regret this, Mr..Hartwell ?” 

The two policemen testified that they had heard 
cries for help, and had immediately started in the di- 
rection of the sounds, and that, upon their arrival 
there, had seen the prisoner standing over the body 
of the murdered man, holding the steel in his hand, 
as if about to plunge it again into the dying man. 

Finally, Henry Wilton-was called to the witness- 
box, and he testified that upoh the night of the mur- 
der he had been standing under a gaslight, and had 
seen Mr. Hartwell psss, and, a few moments after, 
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the prisoner rushed past him, with a cane in his 
hand, and a short time after he had heard cries for 
help, and had arrived just in time ‘o see the prisoner 
standing over Mr. Hartwell, with the dagger in hig 
hand. 

Charlie Emerson here claimed the privilege of 
questioning the witness. 

“ Witness, you say that upon the night of the 
murder of Mr. Hartwell you saw the prisoner at the 
bar pass you while standing under the gaslight, 
Now, will you please inform the court what the pri- 
soner wore upon that night ?” 

Henry Wilton looked confused for a moment, but 
finally answered and said : 

“ He wore a suit of dark cloth.” 

“ And now, witness, will you tell the court whether 
the prisoner wore gloves or not?” 

“No, there were no gloves upon his hands,” re- 
plied the witness, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“ How do you know, witness, that the prisoner did 
not wear gloves?” inquired Charlie Emerson, 

The eye of the witness at this moment rested upon 
a large seal ring that the prisoner wore, and he an- 
swered: 

“I distinctly saw a ring upon his hand.” 

“ Are you quite sure he did not have a glove upon 
the other hand, witness?” 

“ Yes; quite sure,” was the reply. 

“Are you acquainted with a man by the name of 
James Pratt, witness?” 

* Yes,” answered the witness, turning slightly pale, 
and glancing uneasily around. 

“ Were you not with him upon the night of the 
murder between the hours of nine and ten o'clock?” 

*“T was not,” suid the witness, with visible emotion. 

“Will you please inform the court whose glove 
this is?” said Charlie Emerson, passing a glove for 
the witness to examine. 

As his eye rested upon it the witness trembled 
violently, for there were stains of blood upon it, and 
he recognised it as one he had worn upon the night 
of the murder. Calling to his aid all the courage 
that he could command, he said: 

‘I do not know. I never saw it before!” 

Henry Wilton was then dismissed, and another 
witness called, who proved that the glove was found 
in the dying grasp of the murdered man, while con- 
veying him home. 

The two policemen were recalled, and testified that 
when they arrested the prisoner he was clad in a suit 
of light clothes. 

At this moment a boy entered the court room and 
handed Charlie Emerson a telegram, who, after read- 
ing it, arose and addressed the court as follows: 

‘May it please your honour and the gentlemen of 
the jury, I have just received a telegram informing 
me of the arrest of one James Pratt, who says that 
he saw the murder committed, and has offered to 
turn Queen’s evidence. I, therefore, in behalf of the 
prisoner, petition this court for an adjournment until 
the arrival of this witness, and would also suggest 
that Henry Wiiton, who has made several false state- 
ments, under oath, be held in custody until after the 
jury have returned their verdict.” 

The petition was granted, and the court adjourned 
until the following day, aud a writ issued for the 
arrest of Henry Wilton; but he had fled from tho 
court room atthe first mention of the name of James 
Pratt. After several hours’ scarch he was found and 
carried to the gaol. 

The next day the trial was resumed. 

James Pratt was brought before the court, and 
testified that he had been with Henry Wilton upon 
the night of the murder, and had seen him strike 
the deadly blow, and had fled with him. Afterwards 
Wilton had bribed him to disappear. He had started 
for London, and had been there until arrested by o 
detective who had been sent by Charlie Emerson 
for that purpose. He had immediately offered to 
turn Queen’s evidence. 

At the close of his testimony the prisoner was re- 
leased, and Henry Wilton tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced to be hung until dead. 

It is needless to add that he subsequently paid the 
penalty of his crime. 
* * * @-.5 @ 

But little more remains to be told. It was through 
Clara Manson that Charlie Emerson had learned of 
Henry Wilton. She had remembered seeing him 
wear a glove like the one found in Mr. Hartwell’s 
dying grasp, and hed mentioned it to Charlie, who 
had immediately investigated the matter, and caused 
the arrest of James Pratt, as we have seen, and was 
thus enabled to save the life and honour of a dear 
friend. 

Alice Hartwell still lives, but her folly has caused 
her many hours of remorse, and the loss of a dear 
father. 

Several years later she became the wife of George 
Belmont, and at the same time Clara Manson aud 
Charlie Emerson were also united. A. B. M. 
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THE VICTIM OF FATE. 
fe ill ihipatiininit 
CHAPTER IIl. 
JULIAN DE VILLAROSA, as we must now call him, 


returned from the survey of the palace and its pre- | 


cincts, dazzled, bewildered, and excited. His brain 
was in a whirl, his imagination stimulated, his rea- 
son benumbed. 
viands, aud drank of wine that seemed nectar. 

The countess herself pressed them on his accept- 
ance, little thinking that she was developing tastes 
which she had far better have permitted to die out 
for want of culture. 

It would have been better step by step to have 
initiated this fiery and passionate youth itito the life 
of splendour to which he was destined. 


[THE COUNTESS RESCUED. , 


But the old man’s face grew graver yet when the 
young man said: 

“IT have something yet more wonderful to tell 
you. I left you this morning plain Pedro Ramon; 
I return Julian, Count of Villarosa. My mother has 
recognised me!” 

And while Paquita was wrapped in ecstasy and 


| admiration, the young adventurer related in detail 
| all that had occurred to him after ieaving the am- 


At dinner he partook of delicate | 


phitheatre a victor, windiug up by placing his mo- 
ther’s purse in the hands of his aged guardian, and 
delivering her message word for word. 

When he had concluded his narrative, the old 
priest said: 

“T accept this money, not for myself, but for the 
poor of my parish. For the invitation of the coun- 


| tess, tell her that I will often visit her for her sake 


To plunge | 


him at once into a sea of Capuan delights was to | 


risk the wreck of his moral nature. 
Something of this truth dawned upon his own 
mind, for he withdrew his hand as it was about to 


seize a flask of wine and fill the ‘goblet before him, | 


and he muttered : 


“T have drank enough already. What need have 


I of stimulants? As the great German poet has | 


said; 

‘ Youth itself is intoxication, without wine.’ 
Duty before pleasure. Muther, I have a grateful 
task to perform. I must acquaint good Father Am- 
brose with my change of fortune. Will you grant 
me a few hours’ absence ?” 


and for yours—not to partake of her boundless hos- 
pitality, but as an humble counsellor and friend. 
And now, my son, give heed to my counsel. You 
are entering on a life full of temptation. The wealth 
you craved has suddenly become yours without an 
effort on your part. Wealth thus received is fraught 
with peril; it is the arm with which the enemy of 
mankind attacks the souls of men, objects of his in- 
cessant hate and pursuit. You come to me flushed 
with triumph, and alas! with wine. Take heed that 
you follow not in the footsteps of him whose blood 
flows in your veins. Be true to your better nature, 
aud trample out evil passions as they rise, as your 
foot would crush serpents should they rear their 


| heads to strike youin your pathway. And, when you 


“You are your own master, count,” replied his | 


mother. ‘Your idea is a worthy one. 
good father. u 
will never forget that he was for long years a father 
to her son. 
hotasa payment for service rendered, but as an 
earnest of what I mean to do for him in the future. 
Tell him that we shall always be honoured by bis 
Visits, and that the palace and all it contains are 
ever at his service, as if they were his own. More 
—that if he choose to be my chaplain and almoner, 
he shall be heartily welcome, and have princely en- 
tertainment beneath my roof.” 


Go to the | 
Tell him the Countess of Villarosa | 


Take him this purse—not as a reward, | 


Julian thanked the countess for her generous | 


plans for the future of the good old priest, and de- 
parted on his errand. 


The news of part of his adventure had preceded | 


him to San Lucar, and he was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by Paquita as the peer of Montero, though 
the old priest shook his head gravely at the praises 
she lavished on Julian. 


need counsel, come to me. Even if you doubt my wis- 
dom, you can never doubt my love. But if you come 
not to me, remember that I shall seek you with 
words of encouragement when your footsteps are in 
the right path, with words of warning when peril 
threatens, with words of bold denunciation should 
you ever pursue the career of the transgressor! 
And now farewell, child of my heart. ‘The foot- 
steps of the Spanish noble and the Spanish priest 
are widely divergent; but there is a bond of love 
that unites our hearts in one—is there not, Julian ?” 

Yielding to the tenderer emotion evidenced by 
these last words, the good priest embraced and 
blessed the young count, who passed from his arms 
into those of Paquita, wio kissed him fondly and 
tearfully, thinking it might be the last time the poor 


*priest’s housekeeper could be thus familiar with the 


Castilian grandee. 

Julian bore away from the priest’s house words of 
good counsel which made a deep impression on him, 
and for a Jong time guided his steps, though he de- 





nied himself none of the legitimate pleasures that 
belonged to his rank and fortune. 

While he distinguished himself by the splendour 
of his dress, his equipages, and his horses, he was 
generous to the poor, even if such generosity cost 
him no self-sacrifice. He lived as if his mother’s 
generosity were boundless, and she, idolisicg him, 
never checked his expenditure. Even when he be- 
gan to manifest an excessive love for the pleasures 
of the table, when he sat late at his wine, she never 
reproached him, because his iron constitution and 
strong vitality enabled him to resist the effects of 
his indulgence ‘until evil habits were insidiously 
formed and rooted. 

But by degrees the young count was forming dan- 
gerous associations. Round a fortune like his, birds 
of prey constantly gather. Evil men, even with the 
snows of age on their heads, are ever ready to stim- 
ulate and gratify the passions of young men of am- 
ple means. 

Julian craved for excitement. Wine and cards 
allured him, and, though he shunned them both at 
first, he insensibly yielded to their enticements. 
What matter whether he won or lost? He was rich 
enough to despise the anxiety of habitual gamesters. 
Gambling could never be more than a habit with 
him ; he could abandoa it at any moment. So have 
hundreds of thousands of lost men ,reasoned before 
him; so will hundreds of thousands reason after 
him. Thus the hereditary taint in his brain ond 
blood was at work. 

One night he sought for the first time a public 
gaming-table. He was tired of winning and losing 
with young men of his own rank, who could well 
afford to part with their money. He wanted to par- 
ticipate in the feverish strife waged by those with 
whom the green cloth is a battle-field for life and 
death—to whom the turn of a card or dice brings 
hope or despair ; and he had long passed the period 
when he permitted anything like moral scruples to 
stand in the way of the gratification of a whim or a 
desire. 

As he approached the door of the house where 
this business was carried on, he threw away the 
cigar he was smoking. 

A stately, gray-headed man, wrapped in a cloak, 
and moving down the street with the proud step of 
a grandee, glanced furtively round him to see if he 
were observed, and then, stooping, picked up the 
half-smoked cigar, and placed it in his mouth. Ju- 
lian smiled at this exhibition of combined shabbiness 
and dignity. 

The stranger approached him. Ashe came nearer, 
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Julian observed that his cloak was shabby and nap- 
less, that his sombrero was worn, and his boots trod- 
den down at heel and worn. A broken-down hidalgo 
was too common a sight, however, to challenge more 
than apassing glance, and so Julian turned into the 
arched doorway, and was preparing to ascend the 
staircase, when the stranger quickened his gait and 
stood before him. 

“T beg pardon, senor,” said the stranger; “ but 
will you favour me with a minute’s conversation?” 

“] am in something of a hurry,” answered Julian, 
impatiently. . 

“You are going up to try your luck?” said the 
stranger. P 

“It requires no comjuror to guess that,” replied 
Julian, carelessly. 

“You are young and inexperienced, senor,” said 
tlhe stranger, “and going among shatpers. Now, 
senor, I should be happy to aid you by my experi- 
ence. I think I have an ee en cay 
the bank, and if you will only accept my services, 
shal! be quite content with a small percentage of 
your winnings.” 

“T thank you, semor,” replied Julian, baughtily, 
“but 1 have not the least occasion for your services. 
Though I have the misfortume to be young, as you 
observed with great perspicuity, I am not quite so 
inexperienced as you appear'to imagine. Moreover, 
it is immaterial to me whether I win or lose—my 
circumstances making me perfectly indifferent to 
the frowns or smiles of the fickle goddess I'ortune.” 

“In that case,” said the shabby-genteel don, “ you 
are able to do me @ favour. Lam a stranger, 
senor, just arrived in ‘the city from Madrid. By a 
confounded mistake of my servant, my baggage had 
not reached the diligence when I left the capital. So 
you see me in this poverty-stricken dress, for it is 
absurd for even a nobleman to put on his best clothes 
for a ride across country night and day in a public 
conveyance. But the worst is not told. Our coach 
was attacked by brigands, and all the passengers 
rifled. 1 lost my gold watch, diamond rings, and 
money. Of course I despatched a courier to Madrid 
with tidings of my misfortune, and a remittance will 
reach me to-morrow. Until then, however, Iam with- 
out money. Now, my kind senor, if you will oblige 
me with a trifling loan, I will repay you to-night, if 
1 am lucky; if not, to-morrow noon at the very 
fx rthest. I will give you my name and references.” 

“ Really,” replied Julian, laughing, “you must have 
a very high idea of my intelligence. Your story is 
capital, old fellow, only it is old—in fact, like your 
cloak, worn threadbare. Were you begging for 
bread, I might listen to your appeal; but since you 
liave confessed your purpose, 1 cannot consistently 
minister to your ruling pavsion. I advise you to 
finish my cigar (I am glad | had only just lighted it 
when I threw it away), go to bed, and possess your 
soul in patience till your trunk and your remittance 
arrive. Good night.” 

A blauvk look of despair blanched the face of the 
mendicant at first, followed by a fierce expression 
that lit up his bleod-shot eyes as he listened to the 
sneers of the young noble. Once he made a convul- 
sive motion with his hand beneath his cloak, and 
advanced a step forward, as if he would haveavenged 
the taunts by a stab; but, if such was his purpose, 
he controlled himself, and replied: 

“Go your ways, young man. You have guessed 
rightly. Gambling was my ruin—look to it that it 
be nut yours. Remember this, that the bauk always 
wins. You are proud of your money, and health, 
ani gay apparel—but the day will come when yon 
will be as old, and penniless, and shabby as I am, un- 
less » pistol ends your career, as it ought to have 
ended mine long ago.” 

Turning on his heel with a stately salute, and 
drawing his cloak closely round his throat, the ruined 
gwunbier stalked moodily away. 

“He laughs ‘that wins,” said Julian, gaily, and 
he was again turning to ascend the staircase, when 
a man wearing the black cloak and huge shovel-hut 
of the Spanish priest emerged from the shadows of 
the hall and barred his passage. 

“ What now?” exclaimed Julian. “It seems fated 
that lam to-night to be beset with gentlemen in 
black cloaks.” 

"Young man, whither are you going?” asked the 
familiar voice of Father Ambrose. 

“Upstairs, if you will permit me,” replied the 
young man, with assumed assurance. 

“ And what to do?” continued the priest. 

“To amuse myself,” replied the count. 

* Do not banter with me,” said the priest. “I know 
the den of perdition you are hastening to.” 

“Then, if you knew,” replied Julian, “ your ques- 
tion was superfluous.” 

“Unhappy young man,” replied the priest, “I had 
a lingering hope that you were not aware that it was 
a haunt of infamy. I tried to believe that you came 
hither from idle curiosity, not knowing that this 





place was what even its infatuated victims them- 
selves rightly call a gambling-house.” 

“T will not disguise from you,” answered Julian, 
“that I did know its character, and knowing it, 
came hither deliberately. Iam no coward.” 

“TI know it, Julian—I know that you are brave as 
steel. All your good qualities I willingly admit. 
But I know, too, that in your bosom are a spirit of 
good and a spirit of evil perpetually at war. The 
evil is inherited, the good is all your own.” 

“My good father,” said Julian, impatiently, “I 
pray you to select some fitter opportunity for your 
discourse. There is # time for all things. On a 
fitting occasion I will listen patiently, and I trust 
profitably, to your homily. But I came hither for 
another purpose. I hear the clink of gold and the 
rattle of dice going on above, and I am eager to 
take part in the sport.” 

“Let me, then, address ‘your worldly mature, Ju- 
lian,” said the priest. “Are you not al ” 


“ The very makes te \proof against the 
gers of Wi 
“ You reasén one who knows nothing of the 


world,” said the priest. “The gaming-table, like the 
sca, has the eapacity of epgulfing the wealth of the 
world. Could we explore the bed of the ocean we 
should find it strewn with gold and gems of inesti- 
mable value ; yet all this lost affluence is but the 
tithe of what has been staked and lost at games of 
chance.” 

“Thero may be hazards for others—not for ma, 
good father. 


me ‘a 

a You shall not pass,” @sid the priest, firmly, “un- 
less you trample on my prostrate body. The soldier 
of the Cross is as ‘true'te his post as the soldier of 
the sword. Here I¢tam4 sentinel, and in that sign 
wave you back, and forbid you to pursue your pur- 


“What!” exclaimed Julfan, langhing; “will you 
compel me to use gettie violence? I am véry strong, 
good father, and you would be but a feather in my 
hands.” 

“ A word from my lips would paralyse your boasted 
strength,” replied the priest. “ Yet the word is so 
cruel that I hesitate to utter it.” 

Seeing that Julian persisted in attempting to re- 
move him, Father Ambrose said: P 

“Then, in mercy to you, obstinate young man, I 
must speak out. Julian, the gray-headed mendicant, 
the victim of'the vice you are acquiring, who begged 
you just now for a petty sum tostake at the table— 
the man you repulsed and ridiculed——” 

“Well, what of him? Who was he ?” interrupted 
Julian. 

“Your own father, wretched boy!” was the ter- 
rible reply. 

The young count uttered a low moan, and would 
have fallen, if the priest had not caught him in his 
arms, 

“Poor boy!” he murmured, as he supported him. 
“Tt was cruel as the surgeon’s knife, but like that, 
I used the desperate remedy for his soul’s best good.” 

Julian had no heart for gambling that night, at 
least. 





CHAPTER IV. 

At noon on the following day, the countess was 
informed by a servant that a gentleman desired to 
speak with her for a moment on a matter of business, 
and that he had been shown into the drawing-room. 

She hastened thither, and found herself face to 
face with a‘ man who held his cloak in such a way as 
to conceal his countenance, but so soon asthe visitor 
found himself alone with the lady, he dropped the 
mask, and revealed the features of her husband. 

With an expression of blended indignation, repul- 
sion, and scorn, the countess exclaimed: 

“ You here, in violation of your compact! 
brings you here ?” 

‘The ruined count pointed to his soiled and thread- 
bare garments, and replied, bitterly : 

“ Methinks these sordid rags might spare you the 
trouble of asking the question. I came to solicit 
charity, countess,” said the count, extending his hand. 
“T am a beggar-now.” 

“The old story!” retorted the countess. “Money, 
money! Not to supply your wants, but to minister 
to your vices. I have no money for you!” and she 
turned away her face from him, at the same time 
pointing to the door. ; 

The ruined count moved to the door, but it was 
only to turn the key in the lock, and place it in his 
pocket. 

“Now,” said he, with a deep:oath, “ wretched wo- 
man, you shall satisfy my demands !” 

Her eyes flashing indignation, the lady sprang to 
the bell-rope, but quick asthought her husband, anti- 
cipating her purpose, prevented her giving the 
alarm, by drawing forth a broad, sharp kuife and 
severing the cord. He then seized the countess’s 


What 
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Stand wéide, if you please, aad let 





arm ir an iron grip, and raising his weapon, said, in 
the deep, low tone of fixed determination : 

“See what it isto deal with a desperate man! 
Breathe but a sound above your breath—utter but a 
single cry, and this steel is sheathed in your cold 
heart. Marble though it is, this arm is strong enough 
to drive the blade through its stony casings. Now 
be quick, give me what money you have about you; 
strip off your necklace and your rings! I must have 
all or nothing.” 

As the countess, now really terrified, hastened to 
comply with the demand, the hand of her assailant 
was seized, and the knife wrested from his grasp. 

Julian, from the conservatory, had witnessed the 
assault, and, pushing open the glass door which gave 
access to the drawing-room, had come to the rescue 
of his mother with a bound. 

“sane disarmed the ruffian, he seized him by the 


roat, 

* Hold, Julian!” said the countess. “Harm him 
not. y, disgraced as he is, yet he is your 
father!” 


“Hinder him not!” said the unhappy man. “Lot 
the son fisish what the mother has begun. You 
have ed me to poverty and shame; let hin 
take my life if he will; it is worth little now.” 

Thére was dead silence of some moments, first 
broken by the count, who, after surveying the young 
man from head to foot, said : 

“You have growa up finely, sir. You will not 
guspect merof when I tell you that you are 


decidedly So you have hunted him 
up, my good lady taken him into your good 
? Time was when you loathed him as you 


graces 

did me. Bat,” he exclaimed, suddenly, as he scanned 
the features of Julian more sharply, “by St. lago! 
we have met before, young gentleman, and only as 
lately as last night. Though we encountered in a 
dark hole, yet the light of my cigar fell on those 
features and brought them into strong relief, and | 
have a great memory for 

“You have met before ?” cried the countess. ‘ You 
did not tell me of this, Julian.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the elder Villarosa. “A good 
joke—father and son meeting after twenty y ars’ 
separation without knowing each other. You see, 
countess, this young gentleman was going into a 
gambling-house—oh, he is true to his blood, my 
lady—and I tried to borrow a little money from him, 
but he scornfully denied me. ‘You see he takes after 
both of us—with his father’s love for the green 
cloth, and his mother’s stinginess,” 

“Silence!” said the countess. “1 forbid you to 
outrage my ears longer with your calumny and in- 
sults. Unhappy man, you have now placed yourself 
parr in my power; a murderous assault com- 
mitted before a witness delivers you into the hands 
of the law.” 

“Excellent,” said the old ruffian, rubbing lis 
hands. “But tell me, countess, when the play is to 
begin? When is Julian, Count of Villarosa, Knight 
of the Golden Fleece, to be denounced by his gvod 
lady, Isabella, Countess of Villarosa, and condemned 
on the testimony of their son and heir, the young 
Count Julian?” 

‘T will tell you,” replied the countess. “ The first 
step of the tragedy shall be taken whenever you 
again intrude yourself on the presence of myself and 
son. You shall be arrested if to-morrow’s sun finds 
you within the limits of this province.” 

“ But I cannot travel without money.” 

“TJ will provide the means of your leaving Cadiz 
instantly,” said the countess. “1 do not fear, after 
what has occurred, that you will dare return to ask 
for more.” 

She, took out her purse, and, extending it at arm’s 
lengt, dropped it into her perseeutor's lap. 

The old count opened it, and counted the gold 
pieces one by one; then carefully put away the 
purse into the breast pocket of his shabby coat, aud 
buttoned it. 

“Quite a windfall,” said he, coolly. “This will 
carry me far, and give me a chance of winning more. 
Iunderstand you, good wife and dutiful son, to allow 
me until to-morrow morning to secure my retreat. 
You will not molest me until that time ?” 

“Go! go!” cried the countess, covering her eyes 
with one hand, while with the other she pointed to 
the door. 

“T go,” said the ruined noble, sternly and fiercely. 
“T go, vile woman. Never will my form darken 
your doors again, never will my voice ring in your 
ears again. But I leave my vengeance behind me 
in my living image. That son of yours, your new- 
found idol; will recal his father, not in face and 
figure and voice alone, but in all his vices. He is 
already treading in my footsteps; he will reach the 
goal that I have reached-—beggary and crime. | 
need not leave you my malediction, for I leave you 
my sop.” 

He quickly unlocked the door, glided through tho 
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portal like a’ dark shadow, and was gone, never to 
return. 

“Oh, Julian!” cried the countess, falling into the 
arms of her son, who had stood mute And paralysed 
during the latter part of this trying sceue, * pro- 
mise me that your life shall falsify tle predictions 
of that bad man, If you fall, it will surely be my 
death !” 

Solemn were the vows and earnest the assurances 
that Julian gave his mother. Alas! they were ut- 
tered too late. His hereditary instincts were too 
strong for his better resolutions. 

Julian struggled with the inherited evil of his na- 
ture, but his strength was unequal to the combat. 
Even after he was vanquished, he strove successfully 
fora time to hide his faults from his mother, but 
finally the truth dawned upon her. 

Then came agonising scenes, remonstrances on her 
part, promises on his, temporary reform, deeper 
lapses, 

‘One night, over wine and cards, he grossly in- 
sulted the Marquis of Santa Clara, was challenged, 
and the next morning went out to fight him with a 
dizzy head and shaking nerves. 

As the sun gilded the summits of a clump of gray- 
leaved olives on a lonely hill some distance from the 
city, Julian stood, stripped to his shirt, with a rapier 
iu his hand, listening sullenly to the whispered 
counsels of his second, a young and dissipated noble 
of Cadiz. 

Confronting him, at some distance, his antagonist 
was playing with his sword, tossing it high into the 
air, and dexterously catching it by the hilt as it 
fell. 

A surgeon, smoking a cigar, was sitting on an 
ominous-looking box, containing the tools of his pro- 
fession. 

“Tt is useless to urge me farther,” replied Julian 
to his friend. “TI will not apologise.” 

“Santa Clara is a dangerous swordsman,” objected 
his friend. 

“ After that remark I wouldn’t apologise if I were 
doubly wrong,” rejoined Julian, “ It would ruin my 
reputation.” 

At that moment a well-known personage appeared 
on the scene—the priest of St. Luke’s. 

He approached Julian, and signed to his second to 
leave them together. 

“Unhappy young man,” he said, “in spite of all 
my warnings, you are resolved on rushing to perdi- 
tion here and hereafter. A confirmed gambler, like 
your wretched father, you now stand on the brink of 
murder.” 

“The real culprit stands yonder,” replied Julian ; 
“the challenge came from him.” 

“But the provocation from you,” retorted the 
priest. “Little skilled as I am in quarrels of this 
nature, which my soul abhors, I have yet inquired, 
and have learned that when you were not yourself, 
by reason of excessive indulgence, you insulted, and 
even strack, youder young man.” 

“IT am here to answer for it,” replied Julian, 
moodily. 

The priest hastened over the field to the marquis, 
and after a few moments’ conversation with him, 
came back to young Villarosa. 

“All the marquis requires from you,” he said, “ is 
that you will declare, in the presence of witnesses, 
that you regret what you said and did to him last 
evening.’ 

* All!” repeated Julian, sarcastically. “But that 
all is more than my lips will ever utter. I have re- 
ceived the proposition once, aud rejected it.” 

“Oh, Julian, my son,” implored the old man, “TI 

no longer threatén or command you, bat I conjure 
you, by the love you once bore me, by the love of 
your distracted mother, whom you have all but 
killed already, to forego your deadly purpose.” 
_ “It is too late,” said Jnlian, sternly, as he mo- 
tioned the priest to step aside. “I am ready, gen- 
Hlemen,” and Julian advanced to meet his anta- 
gonist. 

In an instant the shining blades were engaged, 
and a desperate encounter followed. 

Julian had been thorouglily trained to arms, and 
was a master of the sword; but the marquis was 
equally skilful, and had been in constant practice, 
while his antagonist had not touched a foil for 
mouths. Moreover, the marquis came upon the 
ground with a cool, clear head; Julian with a dizzy 
brain and unstrang nerves. 

More than once the point of his adversary’s sword 
drew blood, but this, instead of giving him caution, 
infuriated him. 

With the loss of his temper ‘he lost his chances, 
andin a very few minutes a keen, sharp pain told 
lim that he was severely wounded. Ina second of 
time he lost his consciousness, and all that followed 
was a blank.to him. ’ 

He woke ‘within a darkened chamber. His chest 
*ud right arm were swathed with bandages. Ho 








tried to raise himself in bed, but the effort was fruit- 
less, and moreover a hand gently laid on his fore- 
head pressed him back on his pillow, and the well- 
known voice of Father Ambrose said: 

“Keep quiet, my son; the surgeon has enjoined it 
on you as the price of your life.” 

“ At least, good father,” said the sufferer, “ bring 
me a mirror, that I may see how I look.” 

Tikes priest held up a small hand-mirror before 
ulm. 

Julian scarcely recognised the emaciated visage 
he beheld in the glass as his own. 

“Can I have changed so much ina few hours?” 
he murmured, in a weak voice. 

“A few hours!” replied the priest. ‘Alas! my 
son, you have lain here uuconscious nearly four 
weeks.” 

“ And my poor mother ?” 

“It is well with her,” replied the priest. 

Here the surgeon entered, and after inquiring 
carefully intu the patient’s condition, pronounced 
that the crisis had passed, and that only rest and 
quiet were needed for his recovery. He then, after 
prescribing a cooling draught, retired. 

“ But at least,” said Julian, “I am strong enough 
now to see my mother.” 

“ Your mother is not here,” said the priest, sooth- 
ingly. “She has been summoned hence, and I pro- 
mised her to look after you in her absence.” 

Julian thought it strange that any business could 
have withdrawn his mother at such a time; but his 
brain was weak, and, moreover, the medicine he had 
just taken disposed him irresistibly to sleep. 

At last he recovered sufficiently to leave his bed- 
chamber, and was‘ assisted into the drawing-room. 
Such of the servants as appeared from tinze to time 
looked sad and anxious, but respectfully expressed 
their gratification at his recovery. 

The good priest was present to greet him. 

“My mother not yet returned ?” said Julian. “ Has 
there been no letter received from her?” 

“None—she cannot write.” 

“Cannot write? Then she is ill?” 

“Tt is well with her,” answered the priest, eva~ 
sively. 

“You look at me strangely,” said the count. 
“ Your voice trembles—there are tears in your eyes. 
What is this dreadful mystery? You are hiding 
something from me. I can bear anything but sus- 
pense. hat has happened? If you are human, 
speak out and relieve my anxiety, or my death will 
lie at your door.” 

“ Julian, my son,” said the priest, solemnly, “ to- 
morrow you will go with me to the chapel of St. 
Luke, and there we two will pray for the repose of 
the soul of Isabella, Countess of Villarosa.” 

‘“‘My mother dead!” shrieked Julian. “Oh! Iam 


accursed !” 


(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Proressors Silliman and Wurtz have becn in- 
vestigating the effect of atmospheric air upon the 
illuminating power of gas, with the following re- 
sults: “ For any Lage | of air less than 5 per 
cent. mixed with gas, the loss in candle power due 
to the addition of each 1 per cent. is a little over 
six-tenths of a candle (0.611 exactly) ; above that 
quantity the ratio of loss falls to half-candle power 
for each additional 1 per cent., the loss in illumi- 
nating power is nearly four-tenths of a candle for 
each 1 per cent. of air added to the gas. With less 
than one-fourth of atmospheric air, not quite 15 per 
cent. of the total illuminating power remains, and 
with betwéen 30 and 40 per cent. it totally disap- 
pears. 

Tas SuttTan Inono.ap. — Within a very few 
weeks another powerful ironclad vessel will have 
been completed at Chatham dockyard, in readiness 
for being floated out of dock, an order received from 
Whitehall directing that the Sultan, 12, 5,226 tons, 
1,200 horse-power, is to be undocked in the course 
of the ensuing month. Although the Sultan was 
only commenced in the month of August, 1868, and 
the first of her massive armour-plates bolted to her 
sides on the 12th of June last, so rapidly has she 
been pushed forward by the mechanics and other 
hands employed on her, that she will leave the dock 
in which she has been built with the whole of her 
9-inch, 8-inch, and 6-inch broadside armour-plates 
bolted to her sides, and ready to proceed with her 
outfit for her firstcommission. In constructing the 
Sultan, Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B., her designer, has in- 
troduced the principle—now applied for the first 
time to an ironclad ship—of placing, in addition to 
her central main-deck battery, a battery on her 
upper deck, heavily armoured, and mounting two 
guns, of a size never yet carried by any vessel of our 
ironclad squadron so high out of the water. Hither- 
to it has been altogether impossible to open the 


ports and cast loose the heavy main deck guns in 
anything like rough weather, a fact which was 
clearly demonstrated during the recent eruise with 
the Channel squadron, in which the only vessel that 
could fire its guns in the rough weather encountered 
was the Monarch, turret-ship. The armour-clad 
battery on the Sultan’s upper deck enabled the 12}- 
ton guns with which the battery will be armed to 
be carried at a height of about fourteen feet out of 
the water, while each gun will command a clear 
sweep of 147 deg., from 53 deg. before the beam to 
a cross-fire at the stern. The Sultan is enabled to 
carry the upper-deck battery by not having the 
weight of armour which protects the stern guns of 
the Hercules, the Bellerophon, and others of our 
ironclad ships, by being immersed six inches deeper, 
and by the armour-belt being reduced in breadth to 
that extent. 

TERRESTRIAL MaGnetism.—The origin of toer- 
restrial magnetism has been much disputed. In 
general it has been ascribed to variations of tem- 
perature on the surface and in the interior of the 
globe. But Dr. Meyer has recently emitted the 
hypothesis that the phenomenon is due to the trade 
winds, and is the result of the friction exerted by 
the air on the surface of the sea. Thus the air as- 
sumes an electrical condition the opposite of that 
of the water. It then rises under the warmth of 
the sun, and cold air from the pole rushing in be- 
neath, drives it towards the pole, where from its 
high tension it produces the Aurora borealis. Owing 
to the physical conformation of the globe, tho elec- 
tric activity of the Southern Hemisphere is greater 
than that of tho Northern, and hence there isa 
constant disturbance of electrical equilibrium, not 
only between the pole and the equator, but also be- 
tween the North and South Poles. 

How TO OBSERVE AN EcLipst AND SAVE 
your Eyrs.—Take a large card with a small round 
hole in the centre, and hold it against the sun’s 
rays, 80 that the shadow will fall on the floor, 
pavement, wall, or other dark and smooth surface. 
In the middle of the shadow there will be a true 
image of the sun, and the eclipse can be studied in 
its progress without straining the eyes, and without 
smutting face or hands with smoked glass. This 
simple process was suggested by the familiar cir- 
cumstance that the light spots in the shadows, 
during a solar eclipse, take the shape of the 
luminous portions of the sun’s disc, and the per- 
forated card has been used with perfect success. 

TurNING BY A New Process.—A novel method 
of turning has lately been proposed, which requires 
notice for its extreme simplicity. Articles of 
copper, brass, &c., are first turned by the galvanised 
process, and they are then submitted to heat. The 
action of the heat, if sufficiently great, is to cause 
the tin deposited to combine with the foundation 
metal, and thus produce an alloy which is very last- 
ing. Wire copper gauze, turned and afterwards 
treated in the manner above indicated, becomes co- 
vered with a superficial coating of green metal or 
bronze, and the meshes are firmly attached and 
soldered together in the same time. Brass articles 
or brass wire gauze becomes, in a similiar manner, 
coated with brass. It is said that zinc, coated 
with tin in the galvano-plastic process, is more 
malleable when heated and soldered, better than 
zinc will do of itself, which will be recognised as 
a considerable advantage in connection with the 
latter metal, now so largely used for many pur- 
poses. 

Tue Rossk TeLescorr.—Lord Rosse has been 
able to form an estimate of the relative amount of 
heat we receive from the moon and from the sun. 
He states, as the result of his observations, that 
the radiation from the moon ® about the 900,000th 
part of that from the sun. But perhaps the most 
interesting result of the inquiry is the determination 
of the actual heat of the moon’s surface at the 
time of full moon, or rather at lunar midday. | 
comparing the heat received from the moon wit. 
that derived from certain terrestrial sources of heat, 
Lord Rosse finds that the moon’s surface must be 
heated to a temperature of 500 deg. Fahrenheit, or 
nearly 300 deg.above the boiling point! Nor is this 
result, startling as it seems at first sight, to be 
greatly wondered at, when we remember the cir- 
cumstances under which the moon’s surface is ex- 
posed to the solar rays. Fancy a day a fortnight 
long ; not, as in our polar regions, with the sun only 
a few degrees above the horizon even at midday, 
but with an almost vertical sun for several days in 
succession. We know the intensity of the heat 
which prevails at noon in tropical countries, but 
that heat is a mere nothing compared with that 
which must prevail when, instead of a few hours, 
the sun hangs for five or six days close to the zenith, 
and pours down its rays on a surface unshielded by 
any atmosphere. And with respect to the effects of 
an Preare nome let us not be misunderstood. It is 
well known that the intense heat of the tropical 
climate is not tempered, but increased, by the 
density of the atmosphere. On the Himalayan 





slopes, several thousand feet above the level of the 
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Sea, an endurable if not a pleasant climate can be 
found, because of the rarity of the air. But the 
direct rays of the sun are hotter—paradoxical as it 
may sound—on the snow-covered summits of the 
Himalayas than at the sea level. Those who 
have travelled over snow-covered mountains 
in summer know well that, while the air may 
be cool and refreshing, the sun will be peeling 
the skin from hands and face incautiously exposed 
to his rays. Thus it is, doubtless, on the moon’s 
surface, except that all the effects of the sun’s heat 
are intensified, through the tremendous length of 
the lunar day, and the absolute absence of any 
lunar atmosphere. Indeed, Sir John Herschel, from 
theoretical considerations, was long since led to 
anticipate the results of Lord Rosse’s researches. 
He remarked that “the surface of the full moon 
exposed to us must necessarily be very much 
heated, possibly to a degree much exceeding that of 
boiling water.”” The question of the moon’s habita- 
bility by such creatures as subsist uvon the earth 
is, of course, finally disposed of by Lord Rosse’s 
discovery. We could not live conveniently at the 
temperature of boiling water, nor could any beings 
we know of. The famous salamander, even if it 
had all the properties assigned to it in olden times, 
instead of being one of the most cold-loving of all 
known creatures, would find the moon an unsatis- 
factory residence. For tremendous as is the heat 
of the lunar midday, the cold of the lunar night 
must be still more terrible. It has been well re- 
marked by Tyndall, that were it not for the moisture 
with which our atmosphere is laden, the cold of a 
single night would bind our fields in a Siberian frost. 
Imagine, then, the effects of a night of three 
hundred hours in a region where there is neither 
moisture to form protecting envelopes of cloud or 
mist, nor an atmosphere to support such envelopes 
even if they could be formed. Doubtless the cold 
of the lunar night is of an intensity such as not 
even the most ingenious appliances of our chemists 
could produce. Under its influence not only would 
all known liquids be frozen, but probably every gas 
known to us would be converted into the solid form. 


ELASTIC STEEL WHEELS. 

For many years attempts have been made to 
substitute iron for wood in the manufacture of 
wheels. the advantages of the former material over 
the latter, as respects strength and durability, 
having been so fully recognised as to have led to a 
general desire for its adoption. Such attempts 
have hitherto invariably ended in failure, owing 
mainly to one cause—namely, the want of that 
elasticity in the iron which, in the wood wheel, 
enables it to sustain the constant vibration and 
concussive strains to which all wheels are subjected, 
without rapid deterioration. 

Wrought iron, or even mild steel, is easily altered 
in form when affected by a continuation of suddenly 
applied strains ; minute sets take place, which, at 
first imperceptible, ultimately lead to a serious 
weakening of wheels made of such material, their 
shapes alter, and the component parts become 
loose; to avoid these effects in some measure, 
large dimensions are resorted to, and this intro- 
duces another evil, that of excessive weight ; elasti- 
city in the wheel would enable it to yield to sudden 
strains without any permanent alteration of form, 
and would render useless the employment of such 
comparatively large masses in their construction 
as are necessary. 

The want of elasticity in iron wheels also gives 
rise to increased resistance to draught; for an 
elastic wheel in some degree acts in the same way 
as springs, and assists the load in surmounting 
various obstacles. A metallic wheel, therefore, 
equally as elastic, or even more so, than a wood 
one, and of about the same weight, is a great desi- 
deratum ; and it is confidently believed, that by 
means of a recent invention of Colonel Clark, R.A., 
Superintendent of the Carriage Department of the 
Royal Arsenal, it has been achieved. 

His invention is extremely simple, and consists 
mainly in the employment of tempered steel spokes, 
made of the description and dimensions of steel 
used in the manufacture of cart and waggon springs, 
and tempered in the same way. ‘They are fitted in 
pairs, each pair strutting apart as far as the nave 
will admit at the centre, and meeting at the Tee 
rim or felloe, to the web of which they are secured 
by the same bolt. It is evident the load, which is 
supported at the nave, will have a tendency to bow 
out the lower spokes, while the upper ones will be 
extended in tension ; a sufficient number of spokes 
are employed, and likewise a sufficiently strong 
rim, to prevent objectionable or weakening distor- 
tion, and yet there is a sensible yield, which in- 
sures easy draught, great endurance, and an immu- 
nity from excessive weight. 

A pair of 5ft. wheels on this principle, and suit- 
able for a field artillery gun carriage, are now under 
trial, and will be severely tested by the Royal Ar- 
tillery. Sufficient experience has already been 
gained with them in preliminary trials to kad to 





the anticipation that they will prove so successful 
as to lead to their adoption into the service- 

These wheels have naves consisting merely of 
short pieces of tube with flanges, to which the 
spokes are connected—one nave being of wrought 
iron and the other of gun metal; bouches of suit- 
able material are let into their ends to form the 
bearings on the axle arms, the object of employing 
these bouches being to secure an easy and cheap 
means of renewal in case of wear—a point of con- 
siderable importance in field artillery equipments. 
The whole construction has been specially designed 
to meet the peculiar conditions inseparable from 
the use of field artillery carriages, but the principle 
admits of ready application to any form of nave and 
description of wheel. 

A twelve-pounder rifled gun has been fired on the 
wheels now under trial; the carriage was placed 
on ground which would try the wheels to the utmost, 
and they stood admirably, and without the slightest 
permanent alteration of form. 


Errect oF ExPposuRE ON GuLass WINDOWs.— 
We know that the surface of glass which contains 
soda undergoes considerable change after a lengthy 
exposure totheair. Bluish glass undergoes no such 
alteration ; but that which has originally a greenish 
tinge becomes brown after a time; whilst very 
pure white deteriorates rapidly, showing first a 
yellow, then a brown, and finally a violet film. At 
this season of the year we do not require this addi- 
tional colouring to the appearance of our already 
discoloured atmosphere. It has been noticed that 
some modern stained glass on a foggy day has 
almost the richness of the ancient. We need not go 
far for a solution of this. The old glass has acquired 
in the course of ages a film which takes the place of 
a permanent fog, especially on those colours which, 
like the ruby, are formed by a thin coating of the 
coloured glass on a thicker plate of transparent 
metal. 

Urinistina Waste Heatr.—Mr. E. Crowe, of 
Middlesborough-on-Tees, employs a boiler of two 
horizontal tubes arranged one over the other, and 
connected by a number ot upright tubes arranged at 
short distances apart along the horizontal tubes. 
The water-line of the boiler is at the diameter of 
the upper tube or thereabouts, and the boiler below 
this line is enclosed in a chamber of brickwork, into 
which, at one end, the products from the furnace 
enter. and which, at the other end, is connected 
with the chimney, so that the chamber is, in fact, 
the flue of the furnace. The sides of the chamber 
at the level of the vertical tubes are corrugated so 
as alternately to approach and recede from the 
vertical tubes, so that the draught is caused to pass 
in undulating direction. This causes it to impinge 
more effectually on the vertical pipes, and at the 
same time sufficient space is obtained for a man to 
pass through the chamber to clean it from time .to 
time. 

Tue New TELEGRAPHIC ARRANGEMENTS. — A 
long shelf, divided into a number of compartments, 
has been erected in the money-order department of 
the Post-office, for the convenience of persons who 
wish to write telegrams on the spot. Senders can 
then affix the necessary amount in postage-stamps 
to the message, which will be received by‘a clerk 
and sent off immediately. The telegraph-office in 
Bristol, and no doubt other towns, will, we hear, be 
open night and day the whole year through for the 
receipt and transmission of messages. The Govern- 
ment authorities have prepared new forms for mes- 
sages to be written on. A separate space in lines 
is allotted to each word, and the corresponding 
charge is printed clearly on the margin, so that the 
sender can see at a glance how much he has to pay, 
and the receiving-clerk need be at no trouble in cal- 
culating how much he has to charge. Each of the 
forms thus divided into spaces is prepared for a 
message of fifty words. In the right hand upper 
corner of the page a blank space is left for stamps, 
to cover the charge of transmission. Attached to 
the form are directions for the guidance of the sen- 
der, with a tariff of charges, and full information 
as to the arrangements for the porterage. 








LITERATURE FOR THE BLIND. 


Or the many privations endured by the blind, and 
especially by those among them who have once 
enjoyed the power of vision, none are more acutely 
felt than their frequent inability to read and write. 
It is very difficult to realise, without the aid of pain- 
ful experience, all that this inability implies. It is, we 
fear, inevitable that the blind should be cut off from 
any unassisted knowlelge of current or ephemeral 
literature ; but a movement has recently been set on 
foot which promises to be successful, and which has 
for its object to restore to them the works of great 
writers, and to give them improved and easy means 
of holding written communication with others. 

Many methods have béen tried more or less 
successfully; but the system of M. Braille, of Paris, 





which is in general use in France, both for read. 
ing and writing, is rapidly becoming the universally 
written character of all civilised countries, except 
England. The symbols can be readily and perfectly 
produced by the blind by hand, and blind pupils, in 
the ordinary course of instruction, learn to decipher 
them by learning to form them. The blind can 
thus keep diaries and memoranda, make their own 
embossed books, and even carry on any correspondence 
of a private nature; because any one who had business 
to transact with a blind person would rapidly learn 
to decipher and to form the letters, far more readily, 
indeed, than people in general learn to use the finger 
alphabet with the deafanddumb. The basis, or root 
form, of Braille’s character is furnished by six dots 


“, arranged fn three horizontal pairs ; and every 
letter of the alphabet is represented by the omis- 
sion of something from this root form. The omis- 


sions are regulated on the most simple system. For 
all the first ten letters, the two lower dots are 
omitted altogether, and each letter is formed by the 
two upper pairs, or by some further omissions from 


them. Thus—B is represented by ,C by , y 
by ’H by ; ; and. so on. The next ten letters 
are formed by adding the left-hand dot of the lower 
pair to the former combinations, as : L, from B, 
**M, from ©, 2° P, from F, and : + R, from H, 


The remaining letters require both dots of the lower 
pair,as : . V, from Band L. The simpler forms, 
when standing alone, represent stops; and when 
following a particular prefix they represent figures, 
The same system is applied to music, and the ar- 
rangement is so simple that it can be very readily 
mastered by any person of ordinary intelligence, 
How far it may be accepted generally by the blind, 
as approving itself to their sense of touch, it would 
at present be premature to pronounce, but the ro- 
ports of the Missouri School are sufficient to show 
that it is at least superior to all modifications of the 
Roman character. And unless some other system be 
found to surpass it greatly, of which there has hitherto 
been no suggestion, the facilities it affords for writ- 
ing by the blind should entitle it to rank above all 
methods that do not offer the same advantage. [or 
these facilities do not apply only to writing upon 
paper, but extend to the production of stereotype 
plates, which may be made by any blind person 
during the hours of leisure, and from which embossed 
books may be printed for the use of others. 

For writing by this method, the scribe is provided 
with a plate of zine, of any required size, having a 
surface grooved horizontally with twelve grooves to 
an inch, and surrounded by a frame like that ofa 
common slate. A sheet of paper is placed on the 
zinc plate and secured, and is then crossed by a slip 
of thin metal, cut into two horizontal rows of oblong 
openings. Each opening is of the proper size to 
contain the six dots of the root form of the character. 
It is a quarter of an inch in vertical measurement, 
so as to correspond with three groves of the plate 
below, and one-sixth of an inch wide. The spaces 
between adjacent holes are those proper to be left 
between letters. The writer is furnished with a 
blunt awl or stilet, and commences on the righthand 
side of the page. Feeling for the first hole, he forms 
within it the first letter by indenting on the paper 
the necessary dots. The grooves and the sides and 
angles of the hole are sufficient to guide his awl 
exactly, so that the dots are placed with periect 
accuracy ; and the grooves, although deep enough 
to allow the paper to be carried before the awl, are yet 
too shallow to allow it to be entirely broken through. 
When the first line is filled, the writer goes on to 
the next ; and, when this is filled also, he moves the 
perforated slip of metal a step lower down, being 
guided by holes in the wooden frame, within which 
projections under the ends of the slip are received. 
When the sheet is completed, it is turned over to- 
wards the left, and the stamped figures appear in 
the usual way from left to right. 

To make stereotype plates, a sheet of thin copper, 
supported by lead, is used in lieu of, paper, and the 
awl is struck bya hammer. ‘The indented side of 
the sheet is then backed up with solder, and a firm 
plate is produced, from which a considerable number 
of copies on paper may be taken by pressure. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the impulse that 
would be given to embossed printing by the general 
acceptance of such a system as this. ‘The prepara- 
tion of copper plates would become a common re- 
source for the blind, an amusement for those among 
them possessed of leisure, and a new source of pro- 
fitable industry for those dependent upon labour for 
subsistence. Year by year stereotype plates would 
be multiplied, and a single copy of any book once 
stereotyped could always be obtained at the cost of 
paper and pressing. 
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THE VEILED LADY. 
BY THE 
Author of “ Fairleigh,” “The Rival Sisters,” §c., §c- 
_— 
CHAPTER IV. 


TuneE weeks had passed since the events recorded 
in the last chapter occurred. 

Upon the rude couch, his face thinner and very 
pile, lay the youth, the traces of keen suffering still 
iresli upon his countenance. 

At his side sat Ella, her features plainly express- 
ing the deep sympathy which dwelt in her heart, 
and her mild blue eyes bent kindly upon him, Pre- 
sently she queried : 

“Do you feel better, Frank ?” 

“Yes, dear, better in body; but years, or care, or 
sorrow can never wash away the sting which em- 
bitters my mind! He swore he would break my 
spirit, but bedidn’t; he could not—no, no!” 

“Oh, how I cried that night, how my heart ached 
for vou; it was so cruel!” 

“Never mind, Ella, revenge will sometime be 
mine—sweet, dear revenge! Oh, how I long for it! 
my when it comes I will enjoy it; it shall be my 
ife!” 

“Revenge is wicked, Frank, 
ge sted, 

“Ella!” and his eyes dilated and sparkled, “it 
cannot be wrong in a case like this. A brute who 
has no feeling can never be conquered by love. 
Could I cause him to repent, I at least would try, 
but it would be fruitless. He must be met upon his 
own ground, and there will I meet him; and for each 
cut my flesh received, for each insult which has 
seared my mind, shall he suffer thrice!” 

The maiden gazed upon the young, determined 
face, witra glance akin to reverence. It shone with 
heroism; it bespoke truth, innocence, strong will, 
‘esulution, and courage. Drawing nearer to him, 
she said: 

“Frank, he will soon be here: promise me that 
you will not anger him.” 

“I will try, Ella,” he calmly returned, though a 
flush overspread his face at the recollection of his 
wrong. “] will try to be silent.” 

“That is right. Listen—he comes !” 

A heavy step now resounded in the room below; 
and presently a head appeared above tho ladder, 
but it was not that of Moran. 

Tho youth glanced inquiringly towards his gentle 
conpanion, 


” 


she timidly sug- 








[1 AM HERE—NOW Do IT !”| 


The maiden smiled reassuringly, and advanced 
towards the new comer, extending her hand. 

He grasped it, and a kindly smile played over the 
bronzed cheeks as he said: 

“T only came in for a moment to look at the 
youngster, and tell him something!” 

“What is it?” asked the youth, raising himself 
upon his elbow, and regarding the stranger earnestly. 

“T supposed you'd like to know it,” responded the 
sailor, “and I knew the captain wouldn’t tell you. 
It is this: your old friend Mark was buried two 
weeks ago.” 

A wave of sorrow swept over the child’s features, 
and he lowly and briefly inquired: 

“ Where ?” 

“Near the black rock, the other side of the bay.” 

* In that place, where the waves moan so dismally— 
the gloomiest spot in this gloomiest of islands?” ex- 
claimed the youth in accents of mingled regret and 
anger. “He only did it to torment me, the 
wretch!” 

“Tt is too bad,” mused the stranger, reflectively. 

“And the chest?” continued the youth, “ what 
did he do with it?” 

The sailor shook his head, and hesitated. 

“* Why do you not speak?” he eagerly persisted. 
“ What did he do with it?” 

“ He burnt it upon the black rock in the face of his 
crew.” 

The delicate fists closed, sparks of fire shot from 
his eyes, and he ejaculated : 

“Oh, the monster! He is not satisfied with tor- 
turing the living, but he must satiate his rapacious 
spirit in desecrating the body of the dead; but tlere 
isa time coming when his power will be at an end, 
and I shailrule. Then let him beware, for my ven- 
geance shall be swift, sure, and deadly!” 

“ Don’t oppose him, boy,” admonished the sailor ; 
“he hates you now; he'll murder you if you run foul 
of him again.” 

The youth made no rejoinder, but it was evident 
that he gave no heed or consideration to the other's 
words. 

“Mr. Kelly,” observed Ella, “you look troubled ; 
what else have you to tell us?” 

“ Something I don’t like to speak, child,” answered 
the person addressed; “but there isno use in beating 
about. I might as well heave ahead and tell you 
that the cap’n is going on a cruise in four days, and 
you and the boy’ll have to go, too.” 

The girl’s eyes drooped, her little hands involun- 





tarily came together, a long sigh escaped her lips, 
‘and she murmured : 
' “Itis bad enough here, but with that man, upon 





the water, it is dreadful ; and poor Frank will not be 
able to go.” 

“ He’ll have to go, at any rate,” replied the sailor; 
“for you know when the cap’n saysa thing he means 
it. You must nurse the lad and make him strong; 
for, worse luck, he’ll have need of strength before 
long.” 

The last words were spoken in a low tone, inau- 
dible to his listeners. 

“T thank you very much for coming to tell us,” 
said Ella, “for he would only have given us a half- 
hour’s notice.” 

“T wanted to save you a scolding,” returned the 
sailor, “and that’s the reason I came. But I must 
go now, for the cap’n would rave if he knew that I 
had been here.” 

And nodding to the children, the man withdrew. 

“Oh! Frank, this is awful!” cried the maiden, di- 
recting her large eyes upon him with a glance of 
pity. “I amsosorry for you, because you are 80 
weak.” 

“Don’t be sad, Ella, for this news gives me glad- 
ness.” 

“ What ?” she wonderingly interrupted. 

“Yes, for I see a small chance of freeing myself 
from the tyranny of Moran! Oh! I shall be strong 
now; hope will make me so.” 

“T wish you could get away; but I should be so 
lone—lone—lonesome !” 

And her voice quivered, her shapely head, with its 
crown of golden hair, fell upon her small white 
hands, and the tears rolled down her fair face. 

“Dear Ella, do not weep,” said the youth, with 
deep feeling. “I will take you with me, if it is pos- 
sible.” 

“Oh! you are so kind, you make me cry every 
time you speak, for you are the only one who ever 
loved me! Oh! Frank, Frank, I feel wretched when I 
think of your leaving me, for you are so good, so 
very good; and, oh! it is so pleasant to be loved. Oh, 
dear, dear!” and her sobs choked her utterance. 

The pathetic tone, pregnant with childlike sin- 
cerity, sent a thrill to the warm heart of the youth, 
and forced the tears to his dark eyes, and, gently 
placing his arms around her neck, he pressed a soft 
kiss upon her brow. , 

The act only called forth fresh tears, and there, in 
that miserable room, upon that barren island, away 
from the world, separated from every friendly being, 
the two forlorn children gave vent to their sorrow, 
their tears, their sobs together, and no human eye 
rested upon them. 

Four days had passed. During that time Frank 
had nearly recovered his strength. As yet, Moran 
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had given no intimation of his intended cruise ; but 
Ella, who wis acquainted with his peculiarities and, 
fortunately, knew of his purpose, had packed what 
articles they required, and thus saved herself the 
abuse which Moran would delight in administering. 

In a short time the tyrant entered. Darting a 
glance of mingled hate and scorn at the youth, he 
sneeringly said : 

“Got well, have you? Got your cursed will bro- 
ken, too, hain’t you? Ha—la—a—a!” 

The blood in red waves rushed into the youth’s 
face, and his eyes sparkled dangerously ; but noticing 
Ella’s eyes fixed pleadingly upon him, he, by a great 
effort, repressed his anger, and responded, as com- 
posedly as possible : 

“T shall be well spon.” 

“ Yes, salt water will do you good! Here, giah 
pack your thingsand the boy’s, we're off within am 
hour. Ha, h—a—a!” 

And in dismal echoes that howl-laugh, so peculiar 
to him, rang through theroou, 

A well-assumed logic of sumprise rested@upem the 
maiden’s face, and she raised her eyes i 

““Don’t you hear?” he yelled. “ Go quel, and 
do as I tell you!” . 

She had eveated thedesired impression, and}, with- 
out waiting to incur more hard words, she ensered 
ler room, remained there a few minutes, then 
ascended to the loft, and, after waiting @ suiimble 
time, returned and announced everything im eadir 
ness, 

“You've learned to move, have you? Well, now 
put on your duds, and start fer the bay—quick!' and 
you, boy, wait.” 

Donning an old claak andihoed, for it was yet early 
spring, and the air was cold, she.cast a regratfulllook 
towards. Prank, an@ left the hut. 

As the door closed Moran turned to Prank, aud 
harshly ordered: 

“Get your bundle and. go along;.but don’ 
that girl. You're going om. shipbeard, and; 


to 
you 
don’t mind, I’ll give you to the fishes. Do yow Rear ?” 


Those glowing eyes were directed upon him, and 


from the youth's compressed lips breathed the wards, 
low, firm, contemptuous, and ominous : 

“T hear!” 

“ And you'll mind, too, you toad! Now go!” 

Wrath was effervescing in the youth’s breast and 
trembling upon his lips, but by a strong exercise of 
his volition he suppressed it, and, grasping his 
bundle, moved from the hut. 

Slowly he walked along the circuitous path until 
he stood upon the brow of the elevation overlooking 
the bay, from which point the schooner was visible, 
riding at anchor. But that he cared not for; and a 
desire arising to visit the burial place of his former 
guardian, he descended the hill, and continued on- 
ward until he reached a small inlet, lined on each side 
by ponderous rocks, the largest of which rose up, grim, 
pointed, and dismal, At the inland side of this rock 
he noticed that the earth appeared loose, and knew 
it was the spot where his only friend was buried. 

As he gazed upon it a feeling of utter desolation 
overcame him, and, dropping his package, he fell 
upon his knees at the side of the grave, and, raising 
his eyes, murmured, in painful accents : 

“Oh, if you only knew how lonely I am, and how 
he in whom you reposed such trust has abused me, 
how you would feel! I can sit here and feel that 
your body is near me, but cannot see your face, nor 
hear your voice. Oh, if you were alive——” 

“ But he isu’t, you whining hound!” sounded that 
rasping voice. 

And with his coarse features contorted in ferocious 
triumph, John Moran gazed upon the kneeling lad. 

The latter started back with gleaming eye, and 
angrily exclaimed : 

“How dare you profane this earth with your foot- 
step? You are too base to look upon the ground 
which covers his ashes !” 

Moran trembled, but controlling himself, he pointed 
to the bundle, and muttered : 

“ Take that, and move on!” 

Slowly the youth arose, and, grasping the bundle, 
walked away from the spot, though his mind. was 
intent on one idea—revenge. He was quiet—ah, too 
quiet! it was the portentous stillness which precedes 
the eruption of the volcano, 

They soon reached the bay, upon’ whose shores 
Ella was waiting. As they were perceived by those 
upon the schooner, a boat was lowered and pulled 
towards the shore. 

Motioning them both to seats in the bow, Moran 
seated himself in the stern, and ordered the men to 
give way. 

In a few moments they arrived at the schooner, 
and were assisted up the ladder by Mr, Kelly, the 
chief mate. 

After the boat was restored to its place at the port 
davits, Moran called his men together, and briefly 
addressed them, with: 


“You see that boy—he will be one of the crow, 
and the man who shows him a favour will be ironed 
as a mutineer, and very likely get tossed overboard 
with a ball and chain round his neck. Now, re- 
member !” 

As Moran turned away, the men exchanged sly 
glances, and it was evident that, instead of prejudi- 
cing them against the youth, his words had raised in 
their breasts feclings of condolence and sympathy. 

“ You, girl, go to the cabin,” commanded Moran. 

And as she obeyed, he turned to the sailors, and 
added: 

“ All hands weigh anchor!” 

The men sprang to the windlass, and, mingling 
with the dull croaking of the ropes, came the sound 
of their deep voicesin the merry “ Heave-ho,” which 
rose upon the thick air, and blended pleasantly with 
the rushing of the waves. 

} “The anchor isgeoured tothe bows, sir,” reported 
the chief mate. 

“Up withthe jib and foresail! Lively, lads!” con- 
) tinued Movan. . 

Andamile played around his lips, for now he was 
in his. element. 

Like a white bird: the foresail climbed the mast, 
and ded with the breeze, and the schooner 
moved, through the water. 

“Keep her off alittle! Easy now!” d Moran, 
tuning to the man at the helm, and then as. his. 
) words. were heeded, he gaily shouted: 
| “Upewith the main and iis!” 

Quickly the men hastened te their posts, and pre- 
sently every stitch of canvas weepvonte the breeze, 
and at.an ingreased nate of speed the vessel breasted 
the waves, 

So intexested had Moram become:in the working of 
the-schooner, thet he had quite the youth, 
but now thet his vegsel no 
tion, his: theuglts. returned to-him, and he accosted 
the first officer with: 

“Did that youngster do his duty ?” 

The mate hesitated. 

a you hear me, sir?” growled the angry ecap- 


less air. “I did nothing, nor do I intend to!” 

“ You don’t ? curse you! then take that!” 

And with these words, uttered in a hissing voice, 
he grasped a marlinspike and hurled it at the youth’s 
head. 

The lad saw the movement, and as the missile 
flew from Moran's hand, he threw himself upon the 
deck, and the iron flew harmlessly over his head, and 
fell with a splash into the waters beyond. 

The captain sprang forward, when, casting his eye 
over the port-quarter, he saw that the vessel was 
nearing a sand-reef, and quickly pausing, he fiercely 
shouted : 

“You fool! port your helm—hard down, I say, 
hard!” 

So rapidly was the order executed, the vessel being 
directly in the eye of the wind, that she careened, 
and the water rushed over the starboard guuwale, 
and the cordage groaned, while the sails flapped and 
rattled. 

“Every man to his post! 


Stand by to ease her off ! 
Steady your helm—steady!” 
And once more the vessel righted and flow through 
the water, while the captain, relieved from the exi- 
gency of the moment, again looked about for Frank. 
He was nowhere to be seen. Moran’s brow contracted. 


and he excitedly queried : 

“Mr, Kelly, where is that boy ?” 

“He was standing athwart the fore halyards a 
moment ago,” rejoined the mate. “I have not seen 
him sinte.” 

Was he lost? Had he been swept from the deck 
when the water rushed over it? These questions 
caused apprehensioa to cloud the features of the ty- 
rant captain, and he hastily said : 

“Send the girl Ella to me. Let the vessel be 
searched.” 

In a moment Ella appeared at the head of the com- 
panion-way. As Moran saw her, he harshly de- 
manded : 

“ Where have you hidden that boy? Speak!” 

“Frank, you mean? Why, I have not seen him 
since I left the deck. Ile isu’t lost, is he?” 

And the tears started to her eyes. 

The captain gazed searchingly upon her, and his 
hazel eyes dilated until she recoiled in affright. 
After satisfying himself by a severe scrutiny that 
she spoke the truth, Le sent her back into the cabin, 
and paced the deck wth his head sunk upon his 
breast. 

The day passed aver, night came, the stars 
gleamed down upon th+ 1oLing waters, the wind 
moaned through tbe riggizz, the schooner pursued 
her way over the trackies:. waste, and a silence al- 
most oppressive hung ove’ all. Clearly defined 
against the glimmering waiters stood the man,at the 





needed his atten- | 


“T will tell you,” respondedthe youth with daunt- 


helm, while the regular step of the forward watch 
was the only sound that broke the stillness. 

The captain was angry, puzzled, and perplexed, 
and fearful lest the boy had fallen into the sea—pot 
that he had any particular affection for him, but sti)} 
it gave him pleasure to torment him; and for that, 
if nothing more, he desired his presence. 

And poor Ella, much frightened at first, had, as tho 
hours: flew on and no tidings came of her beloved 
companion, grown inconsolable, and, with her lead 
buried in her pillows, had wept and wept until na- 
ture.ayerpowered her grief, and she sank intoa trou- 
bled sleep. 

Morning came, the sun rose in gorgeous splendour, 
bathiag the horizon in a flood of gold, and trans- 
forming the rolling waves to undulating pyramiis of 
scintillating, sparkling diamonds, which at intervals 
arose in brilliant. showers, and fell gently back iuto 
their native element with a peal of silvery music. 

At an early hour Moran came on deck. It was 
evident that he had passed a night of anxiety, fa 
his face was pale, and the nervous twitching of the 
muscles around bis mouth, and-the restless move- 
ment of his steely eyes, gave indication that he was 
unusually irritable. 

To the “Good morning, sir” of the 
mate, he: pn + asked : 

“ Have you seen or heard of that young rascal?” 

“T have not,” he answered, regretfully. 

“* Confusion!” muttered: Moran, striking his fists 
together, “ Where can he be? He must be con- 
cealed somewhere |” 

“'Phe sehooner hag been, searched, sir,” said the 
mate. 

Moran made no reply, but dashed down the com- 
panion-way, entered the cabin, and, to dissipate his 
) Vexation, gave his attention to his charts. 

Witham. aching head and heavy heart. Ella awoke, 
only: to more fully realise her loss, and drag through 
another of serrow and weeping. 

; Alb day Moran fretted, fumed, raved, and 
pawere, but ihavailed him nought, and he was ob- 
liged: to submit as best he could. 

Phe twilight shadows gathered on the ocean, the 
sun sank with a ruddy glare into his watery bed, the 
evening came, the moon arose, and still the {fate of 
the youth remained a mystery. 

Another day dawned. The captain had become 
desperate, and vented his:spite and rancour upon the 
men, until many a darkened brow warned him that 
forbearance had nearly ceased to be a virtue. 

/Twas the hour of noon. Moran stood near the 
starboard guaowale, his heavy brows drawn down 
until they almost obscured the eyes beneath. At 
length he vindictively ejaculated: 

“ Hang that. boy for the trouble he has given me! 
If he were here I would flog him!” 

“T am here—now do it!” sounded that clear, musi- 
eal voice ; and the youth stepped over the port yun- 
wale. 

The sailors started back in affright, for the sight 
of that pale face, with the dark curls clustering 
around it, added. to the strange and sudden way in 
which he had appeared in their midst, aroused their 
superstition, and it was palpable that they cousidered 
this an apparition. . 

For a moment amazement rendered the captain 
mute. Then, while a light of satisfaction broke over 
his face, he hurriedly asked : 

“Where in the name of the fiends did you come 
from ?” 

Ere he could speak, a cry of joy resounded through 
the air, and Ella rushed upon deck, her goldeu |air 
streaming almost straight in the breeze, aud her 
eyes shining with love and gladness. Forgetting 
the presence of Moran, she threw her arms about tho 
youth’s neck, and exclaimed : 

“ Oh, dear, dear Frank! Iam so glad—so happy! 
I am—oh, I am!” 

Many an eye that scenes of warfare had faile’ to 
dim, were dewy as they saw the heartfelt juy of that 
innocent maiden. 

Moran’s face was convulsed with rage, his teeth 
grated, and, springing forward, he clutched her by 
the arm, and tore her from the youth’s embrace. _ 

A half-suppressed moan of pain escaped lier lips 
as his strong fingers closed tightly ypon her delicate 
flesh. : 

Many an eye flashed, many a fist closed as tho 
men beheld their commander’s brutality, but nove 
dared to give their feelings expression. 

The captain noticed not their looks,, but after send- 
ing Ella to the cabin, turned towards the youth, aud, 
in tones of suppressed anger, asked: 

“Now, where were you, youngster ?” 

“In the boat that hangs by the stern davits,” he 
indifferently returned. 

“ How did you get anything to eat?” 

“My bundle afforded that.” 

“ How did you conceal yourself?” 





“By drawing the canvas over my body.” 
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Moran’s wrath now burst forth, and while his fea- 
tures twitched and his eyes glared, he hissed: 

“You rascal, I'll flog you with a whip! Ill 
learn you to play such tricks! Go below !” 

An instant the youth gazed upon him, while an ex- 

ression of peculiar determination wreathed his fea- 
tures, and his brilliant eyes seemed emitting flames. 
Then, throwing one significant glance towards the 
crew, he descended to the cabin. 

Presently Moran entered, his face livid with rage, 
and his teeth actually chattering. An instant he 
glared upon the youth, and then, drawing a whip 
from beneath his jacket, fiercely shouted : 

“ Now, I'll show you how. to keep my vessel in. an 
uproar! Now, you cur, I'll lay you up for another 
month!” 

The boy moved not, nor spoke, but his eyes dilated 
with a foreboding gleam, and his face became white 
and rigid. 

“Oh, father! I beg of you, harm him not—please 
don’t. Oh, hear me—hear me!” exclaimed. Ella, pros- 
trating herself at. his, feet, and gazing imploringly 
into his face, 

“ Away, gitl, away! I swear he shall pay for 

2 ae 


this. 

And with these words, uttered ina thick, harsh 
voice, he advanced, and swung the lash high up in 
the air. 

The youth threw one foot forward ; a smile of scorn, 
anger, and contempt nestled around his lips. Then 
his arm flew up, and from it, hurled with all his 
strength, an iron bolt darted hissingly through the 
air. 

Moran’s.arm dropped to his side, as if from a stroke 
of paralysis, a shriek escaped his lips, the blood 
gushed from @ wound in his. head, and he fell heavily 
to the floor. 

a | said I would kill him,” cried the mad boy, “and 
I have!” 

And with flushed face and burning eyo, he rushed 
from the cabin and dashed up the companion-way to 
the deck. 

At the head of the stairs he was met by Mr. Kelly, 
who started back as.he saw the wildness of his face, 
and exclaimed : 

“What has happened? Why in such haste?” 

“A boat!” he shouted, pressing his hands. to his 
throbbing brows. “I want a boat!” 

The mate gazed upon him almost bewildered, and, 
turning to the second officer, he muttered: 

“The boy is crazy—actually crazy.!” 

The youth darted forward, clutched the mate’s 
arm, and, while his eyes glistened fearfully, tremu- 
lously articulated : 

“A boat! I will have it! Lower it away—quick !” 

“But, my boy, we are in mid ocean!” 

“Then lL will get it! Away—touch me not!” 

And, springing to the port davits, he proceeded to 
loosen the ropes, 

“Reef your sails! Lay to!” ordered the mate. 

The men obeyed and the vessel’s motion ceased. 

The mate held a hurried consultation with the se- 
cond officer, and they decided to let the boy go. Ac- 
cordingly, the boat was made ready, and the youth 
stepped over the gunwale. 

At that moment Ella rushed upon deck, with pale 
face and dishevelled hair. 

“Oh! Frank, Frank!” she frantically ejaculated, 
“what have you done? Where are you going? Oh! 
this is awful!” 

The youth’s eyes flashed with a light almost in- 
sane, and, waving one hand aloft, he responded, in 
tones clear and thrilling : 

“I seek rest and peace upon the billow! I go 
where the waves and sunlight shall be my only com- 
panions—away, away, where nature’s harmony 
dwells—away !” 

And with these words he descended the ladder, 
entered the boat, and, grasping the oars, pulled away 
from the schooner. 

“Oh! go after him!” shrieked Ella, stretching her 
hands supplicatingly towards him, while her face was 
— .— starve—he’ll be drowned! Save Kim 
—oh! oh!” 

“What is this?” asked the mate, excitedly. “ What 
has he done 2” 

The maiden hesitated. 

“Why do you not speak?” he vehemently con- 
unued. “ And why do you tremble ?” 

Ella drew a long, weary breath, and, in falterizg 
tones, rejoined : 

“He has killed the captain !” 

Like fire those words ran through the vessel, and 
Were caught up and repeated until each man gazed 
into the face of his companion ; but none could find 
their voice, for all were dumbfounded, and then, shad- 
ing their eyes, they gazed far out upon the ocean, 
and noting aspeck, knew it was the youthful avenger. 

As the mate’s senses resumed their natural action, 
for the startling announcement had for the moment 
benumbed them, le ran down the companion-way 





stairs, burst into the cabin, and the first sight that 
met his eyes was the blood-stained, deathlike face of 
John Moran. 

(To be continued.) 
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EVELYN’S PLOT. 
a 
CHAPTER XLVII. 

Mrs. Fremine bowed her head. 

“T will, I will! Only leave me now,” 

There was a pause. Still the visitor did not de- 
part. She stooped down again to the humbled wo- 
man, and said, in a low voice: 

“For the first time for many a long year, I can say 
that I forgive you. Itis my first essay in the art 
that I have preached to you.. I can, and I do forgive 
the woman who did me the bitterest evil of my life.” 

And. ere Mrs. Fleming could be aware, she had 
lifted her veil for an instant, pressed. her lips on her 
brow, and was gone. 

The. nurse looked like one bewildered. She passed 
her hand over her eyes, 

“ Merciful heavens!” she said, “ merciful heavens ! 
Can it be? And what does it portend?” 

A cold shiver came over her. It was long before 
she could summon composure to: return to. lier post 
beside the invalid, who had been suffering for the 
last few days from an attack of fever, brought on,.as 
it appeared, by the irritation and trouble of his 
mind. 

Ere we close the chapter, we must just follow 
the mysterious female to her distant home. 

It had been some hours since she had left it on 
that dull winter morving, Her face betrayed a weary, 
sad look when she entered, that attracted the atten- 
tion of her gld serving-man, as the sole other tenant 
of that placo-was usually supposed.to be. 

“ What have you been about?” he asked, with a 
look of rough kiadness, “ You're on the high road 
to kill yourself, ever since that old fellow managed 
to tumble down like a sky-rocket on the place. 
You're a fool for your pains, Helen ; that’s what ve 
got to say!” 

“You've no right to say it—no right to comment 
on my actions,” she said, impatiently. “So long as 
you are cared for, you need take no thought about 
me. I know that my days are numbered, and I am 
content that it should be so, And you shall have no 
reason to lament my death, if you are wise. Hark 
ye, I have much to say to yon, Paul—much to say. 
But I am too weary now. Only, as you love gold 
so dearly—gold and notes, Paul, gold and notes—I 
will take care that they shall abound, if you will 
follow my directions, aud serve me in this last crisis 
of my weary, sad life. Will you promise, Paul ?— 
promise that if I can hold you harmless, and will 
give you a reward far above your wildest dreams, 
that you will obey me in this ?” 

He looked puzzled. 

“T can't understand you, Helen, You've been 
many a year in peace, and willing to be at peace; 
and vow you're like an unquiet ghost more than a 
woman.” 

“ Peace ?” sho repeated, bitterly, “peace ? Paul, I 
have not known peace for eighteen long years. But 
for the sake of the past, I would have remained in the 
dark apathy that you call peace, had not the crime of 
one and the sufferings of another roused me from 
the lethargy. But enough of that. I shall be able 
to tell you all that I desire, and wish, and hope. 
Hope !—no, that word is not for me, I mean all 
that it is now the sole object of my days to accom- 

lish.” 
. Paul looked at her as he might have done on a 
maniac, But there was neither fever nor lunacy in 
that cold, pale face, and those calm, weary eyes. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Outver DANVeRs had now been some weary weeks 
in his prison cell; and his heart, brave as it was, 
gradually grew sick and faint, and his cheek pale 
and wap. 

Day by day as Frank Temple had made his visit, 
and as the reports he brought grew more unfavour- 
able, Oliver’s hopes had sunk. His hopes—not his 
courage; that remained in its full force. He did, 
it is true, shrink from the public disgrace, the ex- 
posure, the terrible penalty that waited conviction ; 
but still his noble spirit, his lofty pride, sustained 
him through it all. 

Ile would not give his enemies a triumph over 
him. At least his spirit was his own, and free, If 
his body was in fetters, his energy, and his hopes, and 
consciousness of innocence were still his own. 

Only one thought unmanned him—the thought of 
Evelyn. Theidea of her grief, her loneliness, and 
unprotected state distressed aud oppressed his spirit. 





He had never yet seen her. Frank Temple had 


deemed it better that they should not meet till the 
trial was over. 

“ Better not, my dear sir,” he had said. “ Let the 
idea of any. collusion be entirely out of all question. 
Let it be impossible for any one to see that there 
has been any arrangement between you and the prin- 
cipal witness for the prosecution, which, so far as I 
can tell, your cousin will be. I have still a yanguine 
hope that she may be rather brought to bear witness 
in your favour. In any case, it will strengthen 
your case much for her to be able to say that she 
has. never yet seen you since the day when you were 
arrested. So soon as the trial is over you will’ meet.” 

Oliver smiled sadly. 

“Yes,” he said, “ we shall meet, either for joy or 
for a final parting. Let it it be so, then. Let it be 
as you say. How does she bear it, poor Evelyn?” 

“Like herself. As you would suppose, with the 
nobleness of a woman who will do her duty at any 
cost, in any case.” 

“Ah! She is a jewel which a monarch might 
envy,” said. the cousin, fervently. ‘ Frank, I have 
sometimes fancied that you appreciated her value 
ouly too well. Nay, do not shrink from the confes- 
sion. I know you and her well enough to trust you 
both: If I am proved innocent, I know full well that 
you would rejoice as fervently as anyone in our hap- 
piness—in the happiness that you have caused. If 
not, then it would be a. comfort and a blessing for 
me to feel that she had one as good and noble as 
yourself to shelter and watch over her when I was 
in a distant land—a disgraced felon.” 

“Stay, Danvers, stay!” exclaimed Frank, grasping 
his hand firmly. “ You are wrong—quite wrong; 
nay, you are, I may say, unjust to your cousin, if not 
to me! If—which Heaven forfend—your enemies 
were to prevail against you, it would be as impossi- 
ble for Evelyn. Rivers to love anyone but yourself, 
as for you to forget herin a distant land. And for 
me, I would honestly confess that I had a stronger 
attraction towards her than I ever before felt. But 
that is now merely a reverence, a holy reverence and 
admiration, which could no more turn to earthly 
love than my admiration of the Madonna. Now, rest 
assured that all should be done that a brother, a 
guardian—a father, if you will—could devise for her 
comfort, if such a contingency were toarise. But for 
any such love—such a relation as that to which you 
allude—never !” 

Oliver returned the friendly pressure. 

‘* Heaven bless you!” he said. “I fear I am terri- 
bly selfish to feel a gleam of pleasure at the idea of 
my Evelyn’s constancy andlove. But it is the weak- 
ness of human nature. And it is a merciful indul- 
gence that thus permits the sweetening of this bitter 
trial by the thought of her devotion. ‘Tell her, 
Frank, from me, that it has supported me in sus- 
pense, and that it will still more save me from de- 
spair in the long months and years of suffering that 
may await me. Bid her keep up her courage for my 
sake, and as the Gearest proof of your love, guard for 
me my most precious treasure, her health and life!” 

Frank promised, though his own voice had a 
strange hoarseness in its tone. 

And then the friends parted, to meet but once more 
before the day of trial. 

Oliver had composed himself for the remainder 
of his day of solitude, when the gaoler once more 
opened the door of his cell, and announced « gentle- 
man to see him. 

The young man looked up in surprise. Ie could 
scarcely form even @ guess who the stranger could 
be, for he had not even had one single notice of the 
interest or countenance of one single friend in his 
adversity. And it was scarcely likely that it would 
begin. now, when his prospects were even darker, and 
his disgrace more heavily weighing upon his head 
and name. And, when the visitor came forward into 
the room, there was little explanation thrown on the 
mystery. 

The tall, still erect, and slight form of the stran- 
ger ill accorded with the white though still abun- 
dant hair that fell over a nobly-shaped head. ‘The 
eyes. were too bright and sparkling to accord with the 
tired and somewhat sunken cheeks. 

And the whole appearance of the stranger was a 
singular contrast, in the part and the whole. One 
characteristic seemed to war with the other, so as to 
baffle conjecture as to his age or his antecedents. 

Oliver gazed at him in some surprise. ‘The stran- 
gor calmly seated himself opposite to him. 

‘“* Pardon me,” he said, with a kindly smile. “ You 
have at least the means of making a friend welcome 
in your temporary home. And you see I avail my- 
self of it,” 

“A friend?” Philip asked, inquiringly. ‘I feel 
that no one but a friend would come to me in this 
place, unless, indeed,” he added, “it were an enemy.” 

“ Which latter, I assure you, Iam not,” ejaculated 
the stranger. 

“Then,” continued Oliver, “it appears that I 
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ought to know you. And yet, Ido not, I confess, 
recal in any degree your features.” 

“ And yet we have met before,” said the stranger. 
“Tt is some years since, I own, but still it is certain 
that you have passed many a day, and ever: months, 
in my company, young man, in days long ago. But 
that is little to the purpose, unless to give you some 
confidence in me and my purposes. My errand here 
is to speak of yourself, not of me.” 

Oliver bowed. 

“T am, like all in deep trouble, rather selfish,” he 
said, “and, perhaps, more inclined to speak and to 
think of my own sffairs than those of others. But 
yet, it is neither a pleasant, nor even an edifying sub- 
ject. And, unless for some especial object, I would 
pray you to excusé my talking when my heart is 
burthened, and I would rather be alone with my own 
thoughts.” 

The stranger did not seem at all offended or re- 
buked by Oliver’s words. 

“T dare say,” he said, “I dare say. It is but 
natural. Trouble makes cynics of us all. And yet 
if it had always that effect, I should have been a 
hermit long since. But my business can soon be 
spoken. May I venture to tell my meaning in plain 
words ?” 

Oliver bowed. 

“ And without offence ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, if none is intended.” 

“ That, at least, [can promise,” said the stranger, a 
winning and kindly smile illuminating his wan 
features. ‘“ That, at least, I can promise. I have 
some knowledge, young man, of your affairs, more, 
perhaps, than anyone else, save yourself. And Iam 
come to advise you,and to urge you for your own 
good.” 

Oliver moved impatiently. 

“T cannot imagine such advice of any service,” 
he said. “ Unless you can tell me ofany fresh proofs 
or discoveries in this wretched affair, I can safely 
say thet your kindness, however well-meant, is 
fruitlesr. The case is strong against me, and I 
cannot eisprove it.” 

“ Except by throwing the guilt on another!” 

The young man started. 

“You see I know more than you imagine,” said 
the stranger, significantly. “I know that you would 
at least stand a very good chance of escape, if you 
were to tell all that youknow. Tell, for example, 
that your os 

Oliver waved his hand angrily. 

“Peace!” he said, “ peace! Whoever you are, and 
whatever your motive, it isin vain. I will not drag 
the name of those most sacred and dear into a dark, 
and it may be useless, shame.” 

“Dut if it will surely save yourself ?” resumed the 
visitor. ‘Think for a moment ere you decide. I 
believe that I could absolutely promise you that if 
you were to consent to give but one hint as to the 
truth, proof would be forthcoming, and that ycur 
statement would be more than verified by others. 
It is an idle scruple after all? ‘The dead cannot 
suffer, and the living can. Come, reflect once more 
ere you decide ?” 

“The dead can suffer,” he replied, calmly. “The 
good name of the dead can suffer; and I know not 
that all whom it concerns are dead.” 

“And if they were living, would you suffer for 
them ?” 

“] would suffer rather than that they should be 
condemned unheard,” he said, warmly. “ Listen, 
sir. Since it has pleased you to take this interest 
in my affairs, and I will believe for Evelyn’s sake 
that it is kindly and well-meant, I will explain once 
for all what I feeland mean. It may be that you 
are correct ; I do not deny nor admit it. But inany 
case my conduct would be the same. If it were true 
that I could escape by casting the disgrace and the 
shame on the dead or the absent, when unable to 
disprove it or to defend themselves, could you, 
could any honourable man who knew or guessed the 
ties that bind me to those persons, desire me to be 
guilty of such baseness ?” 

“Yet you are young. You have life, and love, 
and happiness, and the feelings of others at stake.” 

Oliver's lip quivered. 

“There would be little happiness for me with a 
burdened conscience,” he said; ‘‘and the only one 
who would weep my loss would rather weep me in 
outward suffering and shame than in inward and 
real meanness and base cowardice. No, it is in vain. 
I have thought—thought till my very brain was 
giddy—of all that you can urge; and my resolution 
is unmoved.” 

“But perhaps you know not that it was certain; 
you know not but that you might incur this supposed 
disgrace for nought. I pledge you my word that 
it would not be so; I pledge you my word that the 
vindication of yourself would be complete.” 

“Tt cannot be!” said the young man, firmly ; “ it 
cannot be. Nothing can make me save myself jn 





the manner you propose. If that is my only hope, I 
will suffer all—as I can. It is but for life—a short 
lifetime.” 

“You know not what it is—a lifetime at your age ; 
the wretched shame, the society of felons, the re- 
probation of all honest and honourable men.” 

“T can bear all, when my conscience is clear.” 

The gentleman was silent for afew minutes. His 
features worked as if from some strong emotion. 
His lips parted more than once as if to speak some- 
thing, which he at last refrained from saying; and 
then he rose to go. 

“Since you are obstinate,” he said, “I can do no 
more. I came to save you; at least, to give you a 
chance of safety. But as it is, there can be no 
further need of argument, and I will leave you to 
yourself.” 

Oliver looked earnestly at him. 

“T cannot afford to throw away the kindly feeling 
of anyone,” he said, holding out his hand. “I think 
you meant kindly and well, though you are mistaken 
in your advice. But I thank you for your inten- 
tions, and I would ask, if you do indeed believe 
me innocent, that you will not hear me condemned 
without a word of defence. Let them see that there 
may be a chance for a condemned man being yet an 
innocent one. May I ask this at your hands?” 

The visitor gave a strangely amused look. 

“Oh, the inconsistency of human nature!” he 
said. “You value the good opinion of your fellow 
men, while yet professing to despise it. However, 
be content. I will not let the opportunity of defend- 
ing you pass by; though vindicate you I cannot. 
Farewell! I am satisfied that I have discharged 
my errand.” 

He left the prison apartment as he spoke, and 
Oliver was once more alone—alone with his sadness, 
his prospects, his sense of utter desolation. Not one 
ray of hope left. 

Even the thought of Evelyn —her whose very 
name was dearer to him than the sweetest music— 
even the thought of her was agony. 

To think of her in the lonely misery which was 
to be her portion; to feel that he had, by winning 
her young heart, made the misery of her life—was 
indeed the keenest pang of all. 

He would have died to spare her pain. And yet 
he had blighted her whole happiness, her very name, 
by his present disgrace. ; 

But then in the midst of all this there was yet one 
drop of sweetuess to redeem the bitter gall of his 
cup. 

“ Evelyn, my own dearest Evelyn! Itis for you 
at least, it is partly for your own dear sake, that I 
am willing to endure all this. At least your name 
will not be branded with disgrace. Though you 
may be spoken of as a felon’s cousin, the name will 
not be nearer—more dear. My precious, precious, 
cousin, God bless you! and give you consolation 
and happiness! and then I can bear all that may 
come to me, without « murmur !” 

And he turned, and throwing himself on his knees, 
he wept long, while yet he ejaculated from time to 
time earnest entreaties for himself and her he loved 
better than himself. . 

When he arose, his face was calm; and his sleep 
was nore tranquil than it had been for many a long 
night. 

The victory had been fought and won. 

Meanwhile, his visitor had taken his way from 
the gloomy prison in the direction of Frank ‘Temple’s 
chambers. : 

The young barrister was at home, and the stranger 
was at once.admitted to aninterview. It was along 
and apparently anxious one, for the voices and faces 
of both were grave and earnest as they spoke. Yet 
it ‘seemed to lead to no satisfactory results. For, 
when the visitors at length opened the door to de- 
part, Frank’s word’s were brief and abrupt : 

“ T can consent to no such arrangement. My duty 
to my client is plain. If you have proof to give, and 
will allow me to put you in the witness-box, I will 
consider as to its desirability for Mr. Danvers’ in- 
terests. But the information you propose is too 
vague and your plan too wild for me to risk it.” 

“Then you decline my interference?” 

“Tn the way you propose, yes.” 

“Then all I can say is, that both you and your 
client are obstinate, wrong-headed a 

The remainder of the sentence was lost in the 
noise of a pair of remarkably creaky boots, as he 
descended the stairs. : 

But when he emerged in the gaslights, the expres- 
sion of his face was by no means as indignant as 
might have been supposed. 

On the contrary, there was a quiet, almost gratified 
look in his features that spoke rather of satisfaction 
than disappointment. _ 

“ There is but one other resource,” he said; “ but 
one other resource. And that only she can supply. 
God grant that it may not be too late ereit is found!” 
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Meanwhile Frank Temple had re-entered hj; 
chambers in a half-perplexed, half-amused mood, ag 
if he was uncertain whether to laugh or to be indig. 
nant at the proposal that had been made to him. At 
last he muttered: 

“Madman, fool, or rogue! that’s certain. And] 
would not have listened so long, but for poor Dan. 
vers’ sake. A complete hallucination, either naty. 
ral or insane. It bodes little good for my client 
when such fools meddle with his affairs. I have littl, 
to work upon at present, that’s too certain.” 

As he returned to his table, he noticed two notes, 
both of them in female handwriting, lying half con. 
cealed by the other papers, and which he had not be- 
fore noticed in the brief interval. between his return 
and the visit of the stranger. 

He, naturally enough, perhaps, gave the preference 
to the graceful billet whose origin he somewhat sus- 
pected, and read the following : 

‘Dear Mr. Tempce,—It is very bold, I fear, of 
me to write to you, but I am 80 very much concerned 
about this miserable affair, and my aunt is not only 
ill but too rigid and correct in her ideas to interferg 
with what she calls ‘justice ;’ and I feel nearly sure, 
from what you told me and what I can learn from 
those deceitful papers, which I never read before, 
except the Court Oircular and Opera Notices, that 
there is little chance of poor Mr. Danvers proving 
his innocence, though I feel as certain as you do that 
he is innocent. And what I want to say is simply 
this. Iam told that all the money is taken away, 
except what is wanted for his defence ; and, if it is 
necessary, and you can persuade him to take it, I wish 
you would manage for him to escape by some meaus 
or other. And I have quite enough at my own dis- 
posal to furnish ample means, if gold will do any 
good. I daresay you will think me very unprinci- 
pled, but it is only because Iam so sure that he is 
innocent, and you would be so grieved if you could 
not save him. Pray do not be too much shocked. [ 
am quite in earnest, and shall be ready to act directly 
I have your reply. Yours most sincerely, 

“Marre WENTWORTH.” 

Frank half laughed as he read the letter. And yet 
a gratified flush came up in his face. 

“*T shall beso grieved!’” he repeated. “ Dear little 

creature. I never saw greater simplicity and yet 
true-hearted generosity of nature in a girl so brought 
up.” 
The other note was neither addressed, save by 
the day of the month, nor bore any signature, save 
initials. It was written in a bold feminine hand, and 
it ran thus: 

“Mr. FRANK TEMPLE is giving himself very un- 
necessary anxiety and trouble by the nature of the 
defence he is preparing for his client. Let him 
organise and arrange what he will, all will be of no 
avail, unless the now secret and unlooked-for friends 
who are working on his behalf are successful in their 
proceedings. Meanwhile, as it is not safe or possible 
to enter on the character of the defence thus preparing 
for him, the only advice or request that I can give 
under the circumstances is, to keep quiet from any 
lame defence, that might damage rather than benefit. 
There is hope, but not certainty, unless one miss- 
ing link can be supplied. 

“A FRIEND TO THE ACCUSED.” 

Frank threw the letter down in disgust. 

“ A poor device, a wretched subterfuge to throw 
us off our guard,” he said, bitterly; “but in vain. I 
am not quite so easily gulled.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Ir was but two days before the trial of Oliver 
Danvers. 

Again Basil Mordaunt sat in the same spot where 
he had been musing in the evening of the mysterious 
female’s visit. His eyes were fixed on the dim gas- 
lamps, the scanty passengers, the drizzling rain, the 
scarcely visible lights in the opposite houses. 

His eyes, as we have said, were fixed on them, but 
a were far away. The very magnitude 
of the stake, and the near approach of the crisis, was 
perhaps, somewhat weighing on his heart, 

“Tt was this very day,” he murmured, “this very 
day, sixteen long years since. It js strange that 
chance should thus bring it round to this especial 
time. It seems as if December was the month des- 
tined for the completion or disappointment of my 
plans. Letme see. Twenty yearsago this month I pro- 
posed to Gertrude Danvers, and was accepted by her, 
and scorned by her father..” 

“ Eighteen years ago this very month, Helen dis- 
carded me in idle dadgeon, only to return into my 
power more effectually than ever; when I promised 
her that she should be my wife so soon as all my 
plans were fully complete. 

“ And then—and then—one year after that, the 
foolish bird flew of its own will into the net. Ger- 
trude cast herself headlong into my arms. Of course 
I opened them to receive her; but I took good care 
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she should not carry me along with her in her fall. 
Foolish woman! Idiot! At last she justified my 
opinion of her. I never loved her. Love! Did [ 
ever feel it? Now, when my hair is grizzling with 
time, and I can look back and laugh at the idle pas- 
sions of youth, I can ask myself that question. Did 
Lever love? Yes, I did love that splendid girl; and 
I believe that she loved me! A curious fate, and 
flattering enough in my younger days—to be loved 
by two such women. One a beautiful heiress, the 
other a magnificent woman! But it is past now ; it 
is nothing, and worse than nothing, save as it is 
connected with the present. 

“December again! December the fourteenth! 
The very day when Gertrude fled to——” . 

“Yes,” said a voice behind him; a calm, still 
voice, that made him start, as if from the realms of 
another world, to that which now immediately sur- 
rounded him. “ Yes, Basil Maynard, this very day, 
almost this very hour.” 

He turned. A hand was laid on his shoulder, a 
cold, icy hand that gave a thrill through even the 
warm dressing-coat that he wore. 

A tall figure, wrapped in concealing and sombre 
garments, stood by him. It was not unlike the ap- 
parition of a few brief days before, but still he knew, 
from the voice and the very form, that it was not 
the same. 

Had it not been for that touch—that name which 
still thrilled his blood, he might have fancied that 
it was merely a phantom of his own creating. 

“ Basil !” 

She threw down her veil. 

Mrs. Fleming stood visibly before him. 

“How came you here?” he said, after the first 
moment of extreme and paralysing suspense. “How 
dare you come here? I thought you dead long 
since |” 

“The wish brought the belief. Basil Maynard,” 
she said, bitterly, “did you think that no one had 
more humanity than yourself—did you think because 
you left me in destitution and suffering in that dis- 
tant convent, that I should be utterly deserted? 
Did you think that either my case was beyond their 
poor but kindly skill, or that they would thrust me 
forth when they found that you did not return? Was 
that your belief.” i 

He was silent, 

“ Scarcely, Gertrude. You dome injustice. They 
told me, when I returned some months after to the 
spot, that you were dead.” 

“T was dead to the world—dead to you—dead to 
all that I had ever loved in other days! And they 
had promised me that I should be represented as 
such on condition that I took that vow.” 

“What vow ?” he asked, scornfully. 

“T will tell you,” she said, placing herself on a 
chair that immediately faced his, though not in reach 
of his hand, which had been extended to divest her 
of her wrapping cloak, as if to satisfy himself more 
fully of her identity. ‘I will tell you, for the time 
is come when it is fit that I should give you, at once, 
the warning and the lesson that my story should con- 
vey. I have vowed a solemn and awful vow, which 
I have kept through every temptation, every strong, 
heart-thrilling, heart-breaking temptation. But the 
hour is come when it is lawful to speak what has 
been for so many years hidden in my own breast.” 

She paused for some minutes. 

Basil did not attempt to break the silence. 

“Tam ready, Gertrude,” he at length said, seeing 
that she still paused. ‘Perhaps when I have heard 
your tale I may be able to give you some explana- 
tion of what so disturbed your mind. ‘here 
are necessities in life that unhappily outweigh all 
considerations, and, it may be, that you will find it 
has been so in our case. Speak freely, and I will 
answer truly.” 

A withering look of triumph came over her face. 

“The same,” she said, “ever thesame. Your own 
words convicted you but now. And it is well. I 
might have been fool, idiot enough, in my woman's 
weakness, to believe you, had I no certain proof tu 
the contrary. Now I am armed. And it is fortu- 
nate for you that my coming here to-night did not 
hang on any remnant of old love for your wretched 
self, but on the stern sense of duty, and of anxiety 
for others, that nothing which you can say or do 
would alter. I know now that you never loved me— 
that you loved another even while leading me to my 
destruction. hank God, the sad illusion is gone! 
Ican act now from one principle alone—from the 
remorse for the past, and the desire to atone for the 
crime that has brought ruin on so many.” 

She paused for a moment, as if to gather strength 
and resolution for her task. The tears rushed into 
her eyes as she looked on Basil. 

“Fool—fool that Iam!” she said. “I thought all 
this was past—quite dead within me.” 

He put his hand on hers. She snatched it from 
him with a shiver. 





“Gertrude, you love me still ?” he murmured. 

She shook her head, 

“No, no !—no more than J love a serpent or tiger. 
I may cling toa memory—to the image that I had 
figured to myself, but love for you ?—never ! I mourn 
over past illusions; that brings these tears.” — 

She hastily brushed them aside; and then the 
white face resumed its usual impassive calmness. 

“Listen,” she said, “listen while I give one brief 
sketch of the past, and then pause ere you answer me 
for the future. As you said but now, it is twenty 
long years since I, as Gertrude Danvers, listened to 
your vows, and loved and cherished your image in 
my heart with girlish idolatry—an idolatry that, like 
most other such earthly profanations, was my bitter 
punishment and ruin, My father knew you better 
than I, in my inexperienced folly, could guess you 
to be. It was not that the man he chose for me from 
my admirers was rich ; it was not that yourincome was 
precarious, while his was more apparently secured 
by what afterwards proved but a fallacious security ; 
it was not that which made him so determined, Basil 
Maynard, that you should never have his daughter’s 
hand. It was the knowledge that your character 
could never make his daughter happy. And then 
time went on. You appeared to acquiesce. You came 
to my husband’s house, and played the part of my 
husband’s friend. Even I was deceived. I thought 
you were auxious to be near the woman you loved, 
if only as a friend, and I was thrown off my guard. 
Iknew not all—even I knew not all, that transpired 
with him in three eventful years. But I believe and 
suspect that my generous husband lent or gave large 
sums to the man who was plotting to betray him. 
And all this time my false heart was ever betray- 
ing me. The kindness, the worth of my husband, 
the birth of my children, had no power to win the 
love which had once been given to you; and your 
presence constantly fostered that love. Your words, 
looks, and actions—involuntarily, as it seemed—be- 
trayed that you still retained unconquered the affec- 
tion you had felt for me, accomplished hypocrite that 
you are!” 

Again she paused for a moment. Then she con- 
tinued; 

“ Need I tell the wretched arts that you practised— 
the insinuations, the tethptations ? I scarcely now can 
comprehend your object. Was it the jewels that 
were at my command, or was it revenge ?” 

He did not reply, and she went on. 

“ And that over—that fall once accomplished—what 
followed ? 

“The usual results. Coldness and scorn to me, and 
misery for the noble husband I had left so cruelly 
and the brother who had so loved me and sheltered 
my girlhood, were the consequences of my disgrace 
and shame. Jt is ever so, 1 believe; but in your 
case more bitter, more rapid, and more crushing than 
is usually the lot of such unhallowed affections. 

“Then came the last crowning injury—desertion ! 
Yes, actual desertion of the miserable woman you 
had tempted from her home and her happiness. When, 
from sorrow and fatigue and remorse, from your 
harshness and reproaches, your neglect, and actual 
privation, I fell ill at that hospitable though humble 
conveht in the rocky Appennines, you left me, with 
a shallow pretext of seeking help, never to return. 
Days—weeks passed. The good nurse could scarcely 
believe such sin possible. And for many a long 
day, as they restored me back to health, or rather to 
safety from death, they constantly attempted to cheer 
me with hopes of your return, with the imagiued pos- 
sibilities that might have kept you from my side. 
At last even their charity and my faint hopes 
vanished. And I told them all—all save the name. 
For my husband's sake—not for yours, not for mine— 
I would not publish the name. But they listened 
with the mingled shame and horror and Christian 
charity of holy women. They looked on my cheek, 
from which the blood had flowed for ever. They 
heard my true and agonised penitence ; and they be- 
lieved that I might be received and pardoned, if my 
repentance and my future life were like the Magdalen 
of old. They gave me counsel—they gave me holy 
admonitions, and they led me to consider my future 
life rather as a scene of rightful penance for the past, 
than as a mere selfish misery and period of murmur- 
ing complaint. 

“ And first, they enjoined on me, and promised for 
themselves, that you should rather believe me dead 
than ever have a chance of tempting me once again 
to listen to your deceitful promises. It was on that 
account that they told you that I was dead when 
you—I know not how long aftervisited their holy 
home. My plan was soon laid out. I would devote 
myself to the sick and the dying; and for years my 
lifo was spent in the hospitals and citios of the Con- 
tinent, in one weary, wretched round of sickness, and 

in, and death. 

“And another penance I proposed to myself. I 
vowed that I would not acknowledge myself to my 





husband or my children till the day might come 
when the atonement should be complete; that my 
lips should never touch theirs, and that I would never 
claim or hear the name of mother till my hour came. 
I have kept that vow, Basil.” 

Basil Maynard was silent. Even his hard, nerve- 
less nature could scarcely resist the calm, deep 
pathos of the unvarnished, simply-told narrative. 
He saw there no tears, no prayers, no reproaches, 
She told the truth, and from her very heart she thus 
loaded him with unconscious contempt, and shame, 
and scorn, far more than by the most frantic femi- 
nine revilings. 

“ All this I have done, Basil; and kept silence— 
silence towards you—silence about you. Even your 
cruel desertion was not proclaimed by me. I was 
content to let the world forget the whole scandal, 
and, as they believed me dead, to think of you, or 
credit any story of your fate you chose to pub- 
lish. But then, while I was in my father’s house, 
came a change in all things. I guessed the dark 
spirit that was working all the evil, which was then 
only beginning to appear. I did not know that you 
were even living, but ‘the tree is known by its 
fruits,’ and I felt certain who it was that sowed the 
seeds of that fearful misery which is now coming to 
a crisis. It could be but one person—the author of 
my ruin and my wretchedness,” 

“You did me honour,” said Basil, with a touch of 
his old sardonic humour. “ Yourecognised the hand 
of a master in the work.” 

“A master in evil—yes. But enough of that; I 
am not come to taunt nor revile, but only to bring 
you, if possible, to some sense, not only of justice, 
but of safety.” 

“Safety ?” 

“Yes. Do you suppose that you are invulner- 
able? Do you suppose that you will be permitted 
ever to reap the fruits and to let others take the 
bitterness? I tell you retribution is at hand, if you 
will not consider and repent in time.” 

“From whom? yourself, I suppose,” he said, with 
sarcastic contempt. 

“No; that is, I shall, after this warning, throw 
my poor efforts into the scale. But the hand that 
will strike the blow, or rather that will ward it from 
others, is very different to those whom you have in- 
jured even more terribly than myself, because they 
were innocent, and working to defeat your plot. I 
have come this night to warn you, Basil—to warn 
you solemnly of the evil that I know awaits you.” 

“ You love mestill, then ? I was certain of it!” 

“IP God forbid such crime and misery should 
again stain my heart or lips!” she said. “No, Basil 
Maynard, all love for you has long since dried in my 
heart, and if there was the least spark lingering of 
the old flame, the words I heard you speak this night 
would have effectually stamped it with blackness! 
No; itis at once pity and duty to a man whom I, 
perhaps, once helped in his downward course that 
has brought me here. And, it may be, some desire 
that the scandal should not be too public, and the 
tale be too widely spread, as must otherwise be the 
case,” 

He looked calmly on her. He had, perhaps, quailed 
and hesitated a little at first, but he soon regained 
his strength and composure of mind. 

“Gertrude, you might know me better than to be- 
lieve that I could be terrified by childish, vague ter- 
rors and warnings like these. If you allude to the 
approaching trial of Oliver Danvers, I know full 
well that nothing can avert his fate; I have him en- 
tirely in my power. The crime has been brought 
home to him, and no one—no one can save him 
from condemnation. Be thankful that your son has 
escaped as yet, owing to chance—a perversity that I 
could not foresee. Let that suffice you. For the rest, 
my mind is unchangeable. Do you think that the 
plans and purposes of years are to be changed and 
relinquished at a woman’s vague words of warning ?” 

“No; but I know you well enough, Basil May- 
nard, to feel some belief in your selfish fears. You 
would scarcely like to fall into the pit you had digged 
for others.” 

The tone was low and concentrated, and her eyes 
had a grave and earnest warning in them that could 
scarcely be affected. 

(To be continued.) 


SineuLaR Cave Discovrrizs In AMERICA.— 
A natural wonder was lately discovered on the 
Maquoketa, Iowa, about eight miles north-west of 
the city. It consists of a succession or continua- 
tion of caves. These caves were discovered some 
months ago 100 feet below the surface of the earth, 
by men who are now busily engaged prospecting 
them for mineral. The large cave is over 1,200 feet 
in length, and tho smaller one 1,600 feet, the two 
being separated from each other by an east and 
west bar, about 60 feet in thickness. No lead ove 
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has yet been discovered in the large cave, it being 
filled with large bodies of iron-rust rock, which 
have fallen down fro.n the roof and sides in great 
masses. In the smaller, however, the mineral 
shows itself quite freely, and large quantities have 
been taken out, while the prospect for richer leads 
than any yet found grows daily more flattering. 
Mineral also abounds in considerable quantities 
through the bar mentioned, and the indications are 
that it will soon be developed here in paying 
quantities. That these caves thus discovered but 
lead on to a continuation of others is demonstrated 
by the fact that a current of air puts in from the 
west so strong that the work cannot be prosecuted 
with stopping up the opening. This volume of air 
is perfectly pure, and comes in with a rushing, 
roaring noise, resembling the rumbling of distant 
thunder. As soon as the proper arrangements can 
be made, we understand that the work of drainage 
will be commenced, and continued until a thorough 
survey is made of the whole range. It is quite 
probable that some new and striking natural wonder 
will be developed. 





FRESH STARTS. 


As it is human to err, or to think that we have 
erred, so it is human to wish to repair real or fancied 
errors. And, like all natural impulses, the desire 
to start afresh may, under certain cireumstances— 
such as the suffering produced by misconduct, or 
the higher tone of mind produced by education, by 
the discipline of study, and by conversation with 
noble natures—rise and swell into a passionate, ir- 
resistible longing. In the domain of politics—that 
is to say, when this impulse acts upon men aggre- 
gated in society—it is called the revolutionary or 
reforming spirit. In the domain of ethics, when it 
acts upon men severally, it is called the spirit of 
self-improvement. And in either case it is one of 
the most valuable stimulants and restoratives that 
human nature exhibits. Itis to the spiritual and 
intellectual life pretty much what chloride of sodium 
is to the physical life. Itis the salt of the social 
and moral world. The nation or the man that docs 
not feel this desire must either be in a morbid state 
of self-satisfaction or in the exhaustion of despair. 
So long as there is a healthful energy, whether of 
conscience or of hope, there must be a desire to be- 
gin again. Our own national condition for about 
fifteen years after the Peace of 1815 was very much 
a@ condition of morbid self-satisfaction. 

We were satisfied with our military organisation, 
with our government of our dependencies, with our 
foreign relations, with our domestic institutions, 
with our monopoly of commerce, with our manufac- 
turing supremacy, and, in short, with the absolute 
and final unimpeachability of everything British. 
But, happily, we are as a race too inquisitive and 
energetic to remain long in any such state of politi- 
cal stagnation. And besides, we have received a 
series of rude though not ruinous shocks, which 
have gradually restored us to our normal and 
healthful condition of dissatisfaction. The national 
conscience has become sensitive once more, and the 
national mind is being weaned from a worship of 
what is, to a longing for what might be. 

Of course we cannot attempt here to delineate 
all the outlines of the philosophy of fresh starts, or 
to trace even its principal effects upon human con- 
duct. Buta few remarks upon one or two of its 
phases may be suggestive. There are many prac- 
tical difficulties thit encumber the use of this ca- 
pacity of starting afresh, and the impulse may, of 
course, like all others, be abused. 

It is, for example, no slight difficulty, both for 
men and for States, to know when to check and 
when to indulge the wish to begin anew. Some 
States, like some men, allow this natural desire to 
degenerate into a merely idle love of transforma. 
tion. They cannot continue long upon any one 
line of action. They give no situation and no in- 
stitution a fair trial. Theyare always in the throes 
of al ortive innovation. Some new thing in them is 
ever coming to the birth, but is strangled or aban- 
doned as soon as born. The men of this class are 
those of whom it is proverbially said that they 
“cannot let well alone; and that they “don’t 
know on which side their bread is buttered.’? Their 
history is nothing but a catalogue of futile fresh 
starts. Yet, wretched as this extreme is, it is on 
the whole less pitiable and less pestilential than the 
opposite fault. ‘There are some people, and some 
political bodies, that are always perfectly content 
with their condition, however unsatisfactory it may 
appear to the lookers on. Their customs are all 
“time-honoured,” their institutions “hallowed by 
immemorial u:age.’’ All their geese are swans. 
They carry, as Catullus says, all their faults in the 
back knapsack. They revel in a fool’s paradise. 
And the worst of it is that these people are not only 
@ curse to themselves, but they are an intolerable 
nuisance to others. They have a lynx eye for the 
faults in the front knapsack, and they consider 





that their own consciousness of perfection gives 
them a right to lecture the rest of mankind. 

Even those who have the good sense, the hu- 
mility, and the moderation which will enahle them 
to judge aright when to repress and when to stimu- 
late their desire for a fresh start, sometimes fail in 
ability to turn the aspiration to practical use. 
Some fail from want of nerve. It is very easy to 
prescribe heroic remedies to others. It is not so 
easy to apply them to oneself. To = the axe to 
the root of one’s past, to lop its biggest 
branches, to quit one’s profession or one’s country, 
to forsake one’s family or one’s friends, to abandon 
all the ties and associations which have intertwined 
themselves with one’s heart-strings—some of these 
sacrifices, or all of them, are often necessary to 
secure a real fresh start. But many are foiled by 
the magnitude of such a task, and allow their 
growing aspiration for a new life to run to seed in 
a mere fruitless sighing after the annihilation of 
the past, or waste their breath in empty aspira- 
tions. Others, again, fail from ignorance of the 
art of forgetting. They have forsaken their 
former faults, but they are overwhelmed with the 
burden of their remembrance. Instead of using 
the memory of their mistakes as a beacon to save 
them from fresh rocks ahead, they are blinded and 
stupefied by fixing their gaze too closely and ex- 
clusively on its glare. The past fascinates them 
and prevents their making hearty efforts for the 
future. And, lastly, for those masculine minds 
which can struggle successfully through all these 
outer snares, which know when they ought to start 
afresh and dare to do it, and which can move the 
huge engine of remorse without letting it crush 
them, there remains the supreme difficulty of de- 
termining precisely how much alteration of physical 
circumstances. is requisite in their special case. To 
hit the happy mean between too much and too 
little undoing is the ultimate perplexity of peni- 
tents, of reformers, and of all who are trying to 
secure for themselves, or for their fellow-men, a 
fair fresh start. 








FACETIZA. 


Prpine ‘i'mes.—An old woman lately fell off a 
house in Limerick as she wa8 sweeping the gutter. 
On being taken up, she applied her hand to her 
pocket, with the romantic observation, ‘‘ Musha, I 
wonder is the pipe broke ?”’ 

A PREFERENCE.—At a party given by a great 
banker, a lady wit pointed out to her companion, 
also a banker, the wife of the host, remarking : 
“ What a splendid creature! She ought to be a 
countess!’’ Oh, yes; beautiful enough and clever 
enough,” was the reply ; “‘ but perhaps she perfers 
to be a dis-countess.” 

Every Worp.—A celebrated divine, who prided 
himself upon the originality of his sermons, was 
once told, pouey, that a sermon he had preached 
was excellent. ‘ But,” said the wag who told him, 
**T had previously read every word of it in a book 
T have at home.” The astonished clergyman begged 
for a sight of the volume. ‘ Oh, I have no doubt 
you have the same book in your library; it is 
Johnson’s Dictionary.” : 

PEARS. ° 

Farmer Snag.— Look at that now, Billy Skinner, 
that pear weighs a pound ef it weighs an ounce. 
Your father doan’t raisé no sich pears as that, ch ?’’ 

Billy Skinner.—Well, he do, he raised a pair this 
summer as weighs more’n four pound.” | 

Farmer Snag.—* No, he didn’t.” ’ 

Billy Skinner.—* I say he did.” 

Farmer Snag.—* What sort of pear was it ?” 

Billy Skinner.—*“ Well, it might be ao pair o’ 
chickens! Wh-oop!!” 

A CURIOUS FACT. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. 

A farmer who was astonished at the backwardness 
of his potato crop, had the ground examined by a 
mo: ¢ experienced judge. 

It was discovered that the potatoes were short- 
sighted, and couldn’t see their way through the soil. 

After dressing the ground with a liberal supply of 
spectacles, our friend was rewarded by seeing the 
tubers growing like winking. 

Leave.—When Madge wasa little girl, her father 
found her chubby little hands full of the blossoms 
of a beautiful tea-rose on which he had bestowed 
great care. ‘“‘ My dear,’’ he said, “ didn’tI tell you 
not to pick one of those flowers without leave ?”’ 
“Yes, papa,” said Madge imnocently, “but all 
these had leaves.” 

First Boy.—‘‘ What’s your hurry, Bob, at. such 
an hour?” Second Boy.— Never mind, don’t 
bodder me. Doctor prescribed for Aunt Nancy to 
walk a mile every night before going to bed, and 
because Cousin Julia is at the house, she hasn’t 
got time to do it. So I’m doing it for her.” 

GRANDFATHER BeFroGGep,—A mischievous boy, 
having got possession of /his grandfather’s spec- 


tacles, privately took out the glasses, and when th 
old gentleman put them on, finding that he eoui4 
not see, exclaimed, ‘* Me on me, I’ve lost my 
sight!’” But thinking the impediment to vision 
might be the dirtiness of the glasses, he took thom 
off to wipe them, when, not feeling thom, he, stijj 
more frightened, eried out, “‘ Why, I’ve lost my 
feeling, too !’’ 
FACTS ABOUT LOVE AND MARRIAGE, 

A woman loves twice. Once when she doesn't 
know it, and once when she does. 

Beware of ugly men; their ugliness is often a 
disguise which helps them easier to carry on the 
siege. 

I don’t know which would offend some women 
most—for a man to tell them he loved them, or not 
to tell them so. 

The marriage state is like a besieged city; those 
ontin want to get in, and those inside want to get 
ou 

There is one capital receipt for ahappy marriage; 
of which the principal ingredients are, a deaf hus- 
band and a blind wife. 

A man may alwas find some woman foolish enough 
to love him, and sometimes one foolish enough even 
to admire him. 

Some married people are like children with a 
slice of bread and butter and sugar; they begin 
with the sugar. 

A FINE specimen of Goldsmith’s art.— She 
St ops to Conquer.” 

HY may we conclude that a man fond of soli- 
tude is in pecuniary difficulties P—Because he is 
always trying to get alone (a loan). 

Wuy do horses drag carts ?—-Because the wheels 
are tired. 

WueEn is a policeman like a clock ?—~When he 
strikes one.— Will-’o-the- Wisp. 

CIRCULAR NOTES, 


The Premier and his colleagues, discovering how 
much eh, ae misunderstood by the nation, have 
rushed into print, and written to the newspapers, 
the common resource of in bles who desire to 
establish themselves, if ible, by words, instead 
of deeds. We are much afraid that their letters 
will satisfy none save the ignorant. The Premier, 
writing to Greenwich, declines to meet his consti- 
tuents, by pleading pressure of business. The de- 
a self-denying character of this refusal 
will the better appreciated when the peculiar 
welcome of the Woolwich and Deptford voters 
comes to be considered. ‘The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer writes, with sad bungling logic, to ex lain 
and justify, if he can, the forthcoming extortion of 
a tax on anticipated incomes, These Ministerial 
communications are evidently offered to the public 
as letters of credit; their si and. endorse- 
ments being considered sufficient security, even 
before their promises are made valid—the writers 
trusting that their bad paper will be discounted, 
honoured, and taken up in time to meet their neces- 
sities. Itis far from probable, however, that they 
will be accepted, even af their figurative value, The 
bills are worthless; they must be classed as 
broker’s exchanges, for raising the wind, and rigging 
the market.— Will-o’-the- . 

A concEITED fellow, on being asked by his mother 
why he grew such thick moustaches, replied, “To 
keep the ladies away from my lips!” d he call 
chaps ladies P—Judy. 

A CLock 1s LIke A MAn.—It. has two hands, 2 
face, an inside, and outside. Sometimes the hands 
point to the truth—but it is not ashamed to show 
its face when they don’t! It is a useful bit of 
machinery—so is man! It often gets out of order— 
so does man! It is often wound up—so is man! 
It strikes—so does man! It is not always to bo 
relied on —no move is man! It is hung up in 
Newgate—so is man !—Judy. ? 

No Wonper.—tThe young lady who “ wished she 
was a bird,’ changed her mind after dinner on 
Christmas Day, when she saw how dreadfully little 
was left of the turkey.—Judy. J 

News reaches us from America that great excite 
ment has been caused in the town of Wabash, in 
Indiana, by a resolution to enforce the Sunday law. 
Men, women, and children haye been indicted for 
fishing, sewing, knitting, and blacking boots on 
that day. But we understand there is no truth in 
the report that eating and drinking is to be dis- 
allowed, and that babies are to be denied the luxury 
of crying. This is, indeed, an oversight and a con- 
cession !—Tomahawk. 

A “ BaLuer Gig,” wrote, the other day, to the 
Times, to protest strongly against the ‘cruelty in- 
flicted on her order by managers, who regard those 
who compose it as so much machinery. She, more- 
over, hinted that many accidents occurred that were 
hushed up. _ This is very likely, as no man, who has 
a reputation in humanity to support, would care to 

such dirty linen as this in public. By the 
way, the allusion to linen, in connection with this 
subject, is happy. Ballet girls, now-a-days, are 





treated, it seems, very much after the fashion 
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linen. Both are carefully “ got up,” but there is 
this radical difference between them: unlike linen, 
the ballet girl is ironed firstand mangled afterwards. 
—Tomahawk. 

Prince NapouEon has sent his poor little son to 
a, small school in Paris, where he is to be fed on dry 
bread and kept to work ten hoursaday! The child 
is seven years old! Surely this is a case in which 
the Emperor might exercise a little personal power 
on behalf of his youthful first cousin once removed. 
His Majesty should order Prince Napoleon to find 
some other means of purchasing popularity than at 
the expense of his r little son. His Imperial 
Highness was not (if report is to be believed) very 
terrible at the head of his Infantry in the Crimea, 
why then should he prove such a Tartar now that 
his Infantry is in Paris P—7Jomahawk. 

EXPERIENTIA DOCET. 

Master George (whispers): “I say, Kitty! Has 
mamma been telling you she’d give you ‘a lovely 
spoonful of delicious currant jelly, oh, so nice, so 
very nice ?” 

Miss Kitty: “Ess! Cullen’ jelly! Oh, so ni’, so 
welly ni’ !’” 

Master George: “Then don’t take it !’”"—Punch. 

NEGRO ARITHMETIC. 

“ Julius, s’pose dere are six chicken in a coop, 
and de man sells tree, how many are dere left?” 

“ What time ob day was it ?” 

“What time ob day was it? Why, what hab dat 
to do wid de case ?”” 

“A good deal, honey. If it war arter dark, dar 
would be none left ; dat is, if you happened to come 
along dat way.” 

P “Look here, niggah, jest you stop dem personali- 
es, 

ScreNTIFIC GossrP.—The Botanical Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park have recently received most 
valuable additions in a pair of boot-trees and a fine 
rum-shrub. The grand climacteric is now in full 
perfection, and the overland Root spreads rapidly. 
The railway “ plant” continues to be a great at- 
traction. Branches of the arigtocracy are frequently 
found in the Gardens in the summer months, with 
many sprigsand youthful scions of nobility. —Punch’s 
Almanack, 1870. 

DEFLOWERING THE Parks.—Ayrton is going to 
root-up the park flower-beds. Suppose he kept the 
nation’s flowers of rhododendron in the park, and 
relieved us, instead, of his own flowers of rhetoric 
in Parliament !—Punch. 

** POSITIVISM.” 
_ Mamma is positive she left her keys on the draw- 
ing-room table only ten minutes ago. (They are in 
her pocket.) 

Papa is positive there was at least half a bottle of 
sherry in the decanter at luncheon. (Two glasses 
and a-half.) 

Georgina is positive Ernest was talking to that 
odious Kate Hoveringham, at Mrs. Thurzarton’s 
party, for full three-quarters of an hour. (Ten 
munutes.) 

Eleanor is positive she has not a single dress fit 
to wear at Mrs. Dudby Tankerville’s lawn party. 
(Four, at least.) 

And Elizabeth (nursery-maid) is positive she did 
not stop talking to her “cousin” more than ten 
minutes when she was out with Master Arthur in 
the park. (Three-quarters of an hour.)—Punch’s 
Almanack, 1870. 

Love In THE Parnt-Box.—A remarkable dis- 
covery has been made in colours. Like plants and 
triangles, they are found to be susceptible to the 
tender passion. Our authority for this assertion 
is the following unblushing statement :—‘‘ Blne is 
the coldest and most retiring of all colours; its 
complementary, orange, the warmest and most ad- 
vancing.” Oh, prudish blue! oh, forward orange ! 
—Punch’s Almanack, 1870. 

Ir was formerly a law in Germany that a female 
condemned to capital punishment should be saved 
ifany man would marry her. A young girl of Vienna 
Was on the point of being executed, when her youth 
and beauty made a great impression upon the heart 
of oneof the spectators, who wasa Neapolitan, but ex- 
cessively ugly. Struck with her charms, he deter- 
mined to save her, and running immediately to the 
place of execution, declared his intention to marry 

e girl, and demanded her pardon, which was 
granted on condition that the girl was not averse to 
the match. The Neapolitan then gallantly told the 
girl he was a gentleman of some property, and 
wished that he wasa king. “ Alas, sir,” said she, 

Tam fully sensible of your affection and generosity, 

ut I am not mistress over my own heart, and I 
cannot belie my sentiments. I prefer death rather 

n marry such an ugly fellow as you!” 


Tut Drama.—lIfthe condition of English dramatic 


literature is unsatisfactory as regards quality, in 
quantity at least it appears to make some amends. 
No less than 154 new pieces were produced in 

mdon last year, distributed among 34 theatres 
and other places of entertainment. To these, if we 





add 83 pieces produced in provincial theatres, we 
have a total of 237, ornot very much less than 5a week 
There may be some interest in seeing to what classes 
these pieces belong. Drama is of course the most 
prolific. Of the 154 pieces produced in London 72 
belong to this class, while 21 were burlesques or 
extravaganzas, 16 were comedies, 7 comediettas, 15 
farces, 4 operettas, 2 comic operas, and 17 panto- 
mimes. These classifications are of course open to 
question, it being difficult to determine the exact 
limits between farce and “ farcical comedy,’’ come- 
dietta and comedy, burlesque and farcical extrava- 
ganza, comic opera and musical folly. 


THE WAKING INFANT. 
I GAZED upon its laughing eyes, 
That mocked the sapphire's blue, 
Its cheek rich-red as ruby-dyes, 
Its lips of coral hue, 
And saw its brow more fair than snow, 
Ere it hath caught a taint below. 


I viewed it on the couch of rest, 
With locks of curly grace ; 
Heaved soft as fountain-wave its breast, 
And from its seraph face 
Glanced the sweet brightness of a dream, 
Like sunshine from a summer streain. 


It woke, and stretched its rosy arms, 
As asking a caress 

From her who watched its slumbering charms— 
Oh, task of blessedness! 

E’en like an angel or a dove, 

To bend o’er all we prize and love. 


The mother raised it on her knee, 
And danced her cherub boy ; 
How then burst forth its artless glee, 
All ttembling as with joy, 
Lips open, dimples on each cheek, 
And eyes that, sparkling, seemed to speak. 


Sweet thing of innocence! I sighed, 
How lovely now art thou! 
Pure as a pearl in ocean’s tide, 
Or dew on morning’s brow : 
Oh, happy age! Oh, golden prime! 
Unfelt a care, unknown a crime. 


GEMS. 

Be not content with high resolves ; rather be con- 
tent with little doing. 

As long as you live, seek to learn ; do not presume 
that old age will bring wisdom. 

Ca.LuMNy is like the wasp that teazes, and against’ 
which you must not attempt to defend yourself un- 
less you are certain to destroy it; otherwise it re- 
turns to the charge more furious than ever. 

Ir is chiefly in the warm, bright period of middle 
life that we live for others; like the sun, whose 
morning and evening rays pass over the object 
which are illuminated by its midday beams. 

ARE you stepping upon the threshold of life? 
Secure for yourself a good moral character. With- 
out virtue you cannot be respected ; without in- 
tegrity you can never rise to distinction and honour. 

THE most gentle authority will sometimes frown 
without reason, and the most cheerful submission 
will sometimes murmur without cause; and such is 
the law of our imperfect nature, that we must either 
command or obey. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Keerinc Grapres.—Take a light tea-chest, place 
a newspaper on the bottom, then a single layer of 
grapes (picking out carefully all unsound fruit) then 
another paper and layer of grapes, and so on till the 
box is filled. Place them in an airy, cool, dry room 
—and should the temperature at any time go much 
below freezing, cover with blankets, 

New Wuitewash ror WaALLs.—Soak one- 
fourth of a pound of glue over-night in tepid water. 
The next day put it into a tin vessel with a quart of 
water, set the vessel in a kettle of water over the 
fire, keep it there till it boils, and then stir until the 
glue is dissolved. Next put from six to eight 
pounds of Paris white into another vessel, add hot 
water, and stir until it has the appearance of milk of 
lime. Add the sizing, stir well, and apply in the 
ordinary way while still warm. “Paris white” is 
sulphate of baryta, and may be bought cheaply. 


Tue Rep River INsuRRECTION.—The Red River 
insurgents have issued a long declaration of inde- 
pendence, in which they state that hitherto the 
boreleet Rupert’s Land have respected the authority 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, though the govern- 
ment of that company was far from answering to 





their wants ; but that having now been abandoned 
by it and transferred toa strange Power, they con- 
sider themselves free from all allegiance to their 
former rulers. They refuse to recognise the 
authority of Canada, and declare that they will con- 
tinue to oppose it. They moreover proclaim, in the 
name of the people of Rupert’s Land, and the North- 
West territory, that they have established a pro- 
visional government, which they hold to be the only 
lawful authority existing in the country, and an- 
nounce that they are ready to enter into such 
negotiations with Canada as may be favourable to 
the good government and prosperity of the people. 








STATISTICS. 


ConontaL Woorn.—The import of colonial wool 
into Great Britain during the past year showed an 
increase of 1,188 bales over the total of 1868, and 
the excess would have been larger but for the loss 
at sea of four vessels, with about 13,000 bales. The 
importation from all our colonies in 1869 was 
634,544 bales, against 633,406 bales in 1868, 541,655 
in 1867, 455,649 in 1866, 432,975 in 1865, and 372,881 
bales in 1864. Of the total import last year the 
prapention supplied by each colony is given as fol- 
ows :—New South Wales and Queensland, 120,544 
bales; Victoria, 206,188 bales; South Australia, 
66,097 bales ; Western Australia, 4,861 bales; Tas- 
mania, 17,362 bales ; New Zealand, 85,329 bales ; and 
Cape of Good Hope, 134,163 bales. 

Brxgrroot Sugar.—The annual value of the raw 
sugar made from beetroot in France now exceeds 
five millions sterling. The total number of beetroot. 
sugar factories on the Continent now amounts to 
more than 1,800, turning out the enormous quantity 
of 611,000 tons of sugar per season. In the year 
ending 1867 no less than 55,000 tons of beetroot 
sugar were imported into the United Kingdom ; or, 
in other words, we paid Continental makers 
1,600,000. for a commodity, -which, it is now be- 
lieved, we could just as weil have produced our- 
selves. Beetroot sugar is successfully competing 
with cane su in the London and other English 
markets ; an probabl a remission of the Customs 
and Excise duties would have no other effect than 
to increase the consumption of beetroot sugar, and 
render its manufacture more profitable that in 

y is. 
—_—_—_—_ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


During last year 192 persons were killed by 
horses and vehicles in the streets of London. 

The King of Prussia has just caused a medal to be 
siruck, to commemorate the war of 1866. 

A GERMAN astronomer says that we are soon to 
have another moon, and that it will be nearer the 
earth than our present satellite. 

Tue Madrid Gazette publishes the law voted by 
the Cortes fixing the number of the Spanish Army 
at 80,000 men. 

Ir is intended to remove the educational part of 
the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth to Green- 
wich, where officers will find ample room and other 
conveniences to pursue their studies. 

TxeE Southampton Corporation have given a piece 
of land for the erection of a ragged school. There 
is already one ragged school in the town, which is 
educating about 600 poor children. 

An International Exhibition of home and foreign 
products of art and industry is to be opened in the 
city of Cordova, in the Argentine Republic, on the 
15th of October next. 

Business IN THE Divorce Court.—As many 
as 171 cases appear in the list of this court for the 
term commenced on the 4th inst., besides 13 stand- 
ing over by consent. Of 171 there were 134 to be 
tried without juries. 

An exhibition of animals fit for food will be held 
on the 14th February in the Palace of Industry in 
the Champs Elys¢es. There will also be an exhibi- 
tion of poultry, grain, roots, cheese, butter, and 
agricultural instruments. 

Tue Cubans manifest their admiration for opera 
artistes in an odd way. Instead of throwing bou- 
quets on the stage, they throw a young negro 
covered with bracelets of gold and jewellery. The 
black is, in fact, the favourite’s jewel-casket. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Paris, with reference to 
the style of ladies’ dress in that city, states that 
long trains have been abandoned, and describes a 
new fashion called “la robe ronde,’’ which consists 
of a gown made a plain, about a yard too long 
before and behind. é 

WE understand that the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple have been appealed to with reference to 
the conduct of one of the members of the inn in 
connection with the Overend and Gurney prosecu~ 
tion. Dr. Thom has presented a petition in which, 
however, he desires the mildest possible form of 
punishment may be inflicted, due reget being paid 
to the nature of the complaint which he prefers. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Atrrep Lewis.—We do not undertake to return re- 
jected manuscripts. 

M. J. W.—Apply lemon-juice freely, and wear kid 
gloves as much as possible. 

P. D. Ottver anp Leo Suort.—There is a want of 
power and sustained effort in the sonnets. Here and 
there a good line may be found, but, considered as a whole, 
they are very feeble productions, 

T. M. S.—Medical opinion is decidedly against the in- 
termarriage of first cousins, however healthy the indi- 
viduals may be. It is, however, incorrect to say that the 
offspring of such a marriage would be necessarily idiotic. 

An Otp Sotprer.—The judgment of the officer in com- 
mand is doubtless correct upon the question of recruits 
sent to Deal. At all events, it is out of order to ques- 
tion that judgment, upon so slender a reason as the mere 
opinion of one individual. 

X. Y. Z—Consult the “London Directory.” Under 
the list of trades, you will find many firms of the de- 
scription alluded to. Select the one you may consider 
most suitable for you, and make a personal application. 
‘The payment of a premium will facilitate matters. 

A. B. D.—We are not aware that any definite meaning 
is attached to such a present. It is, however, of such a 
nature that it could only be adopted by a very old and 
sincere friend. Fora mere acquaintance to offer such a 
gift, would, we think, be an act of presumption and rude- 
ness. 

J. W. F. R.—The Act of Parliament makes no distine- 
tion between a traveller on business and a traveller on 
pleasure. ‘therefore an innkeeper may supply refresh- 
ment to a traveller at any hour of the Sens. There 
must, however, be no trick or collusion. The proceeding 
must be in perfect good faith. 

W. W.—The origin of the title, cardinal, is contested. 
Lucius Ferraris, 2 good authority, says the title was in- 
vented by Pope Sylvester I ; for the first mention of car- 
dinals is found in the decrees of the Roman Council hela 
soon after the conversion of the Emperor Constantine, 
Sylvester himself being present. The word is defined 
from cardo, a hinge. 

Youne Sartor.—As a rule the intestate’s freehold pro- 
perty descends to his eldest son, to the exclusion of 
everyone else. But this rule may be modified. If the 
land be in Keut all the sons would take equally, by the 
custom of Gavelkind ; or if the property be in Stafford, 
the youngest son is heir, according to the tenure in Bo- 
rough Fuglish. 

JanpinignE.—We do not think that you could find any 
more desirable evergreen than the arouba, or locust-tree. 
It is beautiful, vigorous, fresh, and graceful, with an 
abundance of light-green foliage. Itis a native of the 
barren but warm regions of the South of Europe, grow- 
ing in arid, burnt-up places, where its very existence is 
a marvel. The locust-tree is, indeed, a perfect emblem 
of evergreen vegetation. 

Epitu anp Grace.—Edith is right, and Grace there- 
fore is wrong. The olive trees in the South of France 
are iofinitely inferior to the olive trees of the district 
beyond Mentone. The former are comparatively miser- 
able dwarfish shrubs; but in what may be called the 
Mentonian amphitheatre, the olive-trees that cover the 
lower hills and the base of the higher onesto a height of 
2,000 feet above the sea, grow as fruit trees, and present 
an appearance of dignity and grandeur. 

Liypa.—Algeria is not a climate which we would re- 
commend for persons suffering uuder the ordinary forms 
of consumption, chronic bronchitis, or bronchitic asthma. 
The climate is, no doubt, suitable in some exceptional 
cases of chest disease, in which a mild moist air is re- 
quired ; but this can be obtained nearer home, and we 
think you had better not go to Algiers. Obviously, how- 
ever, you should consult a physician. 

Rounp tu® Wor.ip.—The age of recruits for the navy 
is limited from fourteen and a half to sixteen years, and 
any candidate whose age is under or beyond these limits 
is dismissed without further inquiry. If you are deter- 
mived “to try your luck to get Round the World” asa 
sailor, your age, therefore, would not be anfimpediment ; 
and as you live in the London district, “ try your Juck,” 
as you phrase it, by applying in the first instance to the 
officer iu command of the Fisgard flagship, at Woolwich. 

A. L. Y.—Doctors proverbial!y differ; and, as many of 
the most eminent of them are at issue as to whether it 
is or is not advisable to administer alcohol to patients, 
we cannot decide the point. It is probably right to do 
80 in some cases, and wrong in others. You are certainly 
in error in scouting the popular notion that it is right 
“te feed a fever:” the notion, us you call it, is perfectly 
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reasonable, and rests on a sound popcorn basis. In 
fevers, when the temperature of the system israised only 
six degrees above the normal standing, there is an exces- 
sive amount of tissue or — going on in the body, 
and which, according to physiologists, is equivalent dur- 
ing one day to the sical exhaustion that would ensue 
if a person in pom 4, mt had walked fifty miles. It is 
evident, therefore, that a great amount of nutriment is 
— ; and this is, in fact, the reason why people “ feed 
a fever.” ‘ 

Amos Happ.—]. We believe Mr. Wilde's electric light 
was first exhibited before the Royal Society at Burling- 
ton House early in 1867. 2. ‘* Waves of sound” (your use 
of the term is perfectly correct) go only 377 yards in a 
second, while the earth travels* eighteen and a third 
miles, and light ten thousand times faster than that. 
Electricity (which is certainly not a fluid, but is proba- 
bly another kind of vibration of the solid atoms of bodies) 
traverses a wire about half as fast again as light. 

Young AxrtILLerist.—If: our memory serves us cor- 
rectly, the whole amount of shot and shell thrown into 
Sebastopol during the siege was 253,042 rounds from the 
English batteries alone, and during the last two days’ 
bombardment 24,732 rounds. We think an official return 
was published by the Queen's Printers, which you had 
better consult for the other information you require. 
You will probably find it in the military library at Wool- 
wich. 

Sir Arcupatp.—“ Visible speech” is by no means a 
figure of speech, as you seem to imagine; Mr. Bell, of 
Edinburgh, having invented an alphabet of thirty signs, 
by means of which, and their various combinations, it is 
aleged, it is possible to represent every sound of which 
the human voiceis capable. Rendering words into signs 
would consequently be pretty much the same thing as 
making one tongue of all the languages of the earth, 
since the signs would be readily and universally under- 
stood. It would also effect an immense facility in tele- 
graphing. . 

A Reaper or “ Les Misreranies.”—Victor Hugo has 
certainly not drawn upon his imagination for the mon- 
strous fish which he calls the “ sea-devil.” The devil- 
fish does actually exist ; it is one of the largest and most 
singular that inhabit the great deep, but is peculiar, we 
believe, to the Mediterranean; and the monstrous crea- 
ture really has a huge stomach and mouth all in one, in 
front of its misshapen head. Specimens have been caught 
but very rarely. You write very well. 





SONG. 


They say I am no faithful swain, 
Because I do not fold my arms, 

And gaze and sigh, and gaze again, 
And hate my fair one’s fatal charms. 

I cannot weep, I cannot sigh, 

My fair one's heart laughs in her eye ; 

I cannof weep like weary wight, 

My fair one’s step is free and light. 


When fix'd in memory’s mirror dwells 
Some dear-loved form to fleet no more, 
Transform’'d as by Arabian spells, 
We catch the likeness we adore. 
Then, ah! who would not love most true? 
Who would not be in love with you? 
So he might learn the bliss of heart 
Which waits on those who bliss impart, 
Might learn through smiles and tears to shine, 
Like angels, and like Caroline ! J. & 


Juan Vittarosa.—The orange-trees in tubs that were 
placed in Trafalgar Square are only moderately fair spe- 
cimens of the orange-tree, and were much too diminu- 
tive to produce any material effect in relieving the ‘‘ sto- 
niness” of their surroundings in that “ finest site in 
Europe.” When the weather is dry, and the sky is co- 
vered with clouds, which arrest terrestial radiation, the 
fruit of the orange-tree will bear seven degrees below the 
freezing point without injury, and orange-trees them- 
selves are only killed by eleven degrees of frost. 

Mr. Yrr.—All the symptoms you describe, viz., the 
sudden pain in the threat and ears, followed by shivering, 
general uneasiness, constriction of the chest, sneezing, 
and entire prostration, great increase of bodily tempera- 
ture, with a tendency to light-headedness—are undoubt- 
edly indicative of an attack of influenza. The following 
is an excellent remedy: Bed, lemonade and f tea, with 
an aperient pill or ammonia draught, the first day; next 
morning, a five-grain dose of quinine, and half-a-pint of 
champagne at night. If necessary, repeat the process, 
and you will get rid of your unpleasant visitor. 

Rosamond WILCHEsTER.—At eighteen you would cer- 
tainly not be “‘ ower young to marry ;” but we should 
doubt the wisdom of doing so in your case, as you know 
so little of your admirer, or his position. Don't forget 
the adage, “‘ Marry in haste, repent at leisure ;” and every 
marriage, we may add, is like the marriage of the Doge 
of Venice with the Adriatic Sea—he knows not what he 
may be taking, treasures, pearls, monsters, sudden tem- 
pests. You are in nearly the same position. 


A Youne Sattor.—We thought to have said our last 
word respecting the Suez Cuual, but will answer your 
questions, nevertheless. 1. The fear of the canal drying 
up by evaporation is quite chimerical. 2. Its filling up 
by shifting sands is ouly a possible danger, much exag- 
gerated. 3. The entire length of the canal is 100 miles, 
of which 57 are through lakes which have existed as 
basins for 2,000 years without being filled with sand, and 
the remainder of its length would be entirely kept clear 
by drédging when required. As to its commercial pros- 
pects, we have no sufficient data for judging at present. 
Fone handwriting is very good indeed. 4 

Juctana.—The busi diathond-cutting is con- 
fined almost exclusively to Amsterdam, and is wholly in 
the hands of Jews, who employ about 10,000 workmen. 
In the “ rose” patteru the surface is cut into twenty- 





four little facets, while the base is polished and r 

aplane. In the “ brilliant” pattern, which is the most 
perfect and latest (it wag invented only in the reign of 
George I.) the diamond is mide tv assume the form of a 
double cone, with the lowereud pointed and the upper 
end truncated. Im the operation of cutting the rough 








stones lose from thirty to fifty per cent. Your handwrj 
ing is very nice indeed. “4 

A Newmarket Lap asks to be informed of the deriyg. 
tion of the word, “‘sausage.”’ The earliest authority for 
the use of the word is given in a work printed in 158), in 
which it is called “a pudding called a sausage.” Todq 
also says that the contents are ‘‘ stuffed into skins, and 
sometimes only rolled in flour,” which is, no doubt, cor. 
rect, as in those days makers of sausages were not al] 
likely to have had skins to put themin. But these gg. 
voury edibles were made long before 1580, and were calle 
“‘ weasels,” whose long, thin bodies they resemble, A 
recipe for making these ‘' weasels” is given in a curious 
work printed in 1450, as follows: First, grind pork, tem. 
‘med it with eggs and powder of pepper and canel ; close it 

na capon's neck or a pig's paunch (or gut), roast it well, 
and then varnish it with batter of eggs and flour, to 
serve in hall or else in bower.” The mysterious Scotch 
concoction called “‘ Haggis’’ was made in those days, 
too; this being the receipt given in the same old work 
for making it: “ Sheeps’ hearts, kidneys, and bowels 
were boiled, chopped up with parsley, hyssop, savory, 
suet, pepper, and eggs, with mint, thyme, an 
in winter ; then boiled again and sprinkled with salt.” 

Lourss, nineteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be about twenty-one, 
— good looking, fond of home, and in easy peed 
stances. 

Grace G., nineteen, medium height, fair complexion. 
a must be about twenty-one, tall, dark, and 
good looking. A clerk preferred. 

F. L. T. (a widower, in the enjoyment of an indepen- 
dence). Respondent should be about forty, and possess 
a small income. 

Lizz1z Rosg, nineteen, middle height, fair, and loving. 
Respondent must dark, and able to keep a wife. 
Wishes to exchange cartes. 

Frorence Geratpine and Litian Estee (two cou- 
sins).—‘‘ Florence,” twenty-one, a brunette, dark curling 
hair, handsome, accomplish: domesticated, and has 
600l. a year. ‘‘ Lilian,” nineteen, fair curling hair, good 
tempered, and domesticated ; can French, draw, 
and play the piano. Both are of medium height. 

Fanyy, fair, good tempered, and fond of home. Re- 
spondent must be dark, about twenty-six, and steady. 

Vio.et, twenty-four, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, fair skin, figure, fond of home, and affection- 
ate, with a few hundred pounds. mdent must have 
sound = be good tempered, fond of home, atfec- 
tionate, and kind hearted. 

Pansy and Daisy (two friends).—** Pansy,” brown hair, 
blue eyes, fair, pretty, domesticated, and loving. Re- 
spondent must be a sailor, tall, dark, good looking, and 
ot a cheerful and loving disposition. ‘* Daisy,” black 
hair and eyes, fair complexion, pretty, musical, and lov- 
ing. Respondent must be tall, handsome, loving, and 
fond of home. 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Maup would like to receive the cartes de visite of the 
gentlemen who responded to her in No. 348, 

S. WicuTMAaN writes to say that the communication to 
which his name is attached in No. 343 is withdrawn. 

Evita Lissenpon wishes “H. J. 8.” to forward his 
carte de visite, on the receipt of which she will enclose 
her own. 

Frank.tn is responded to — F. L. D.,” who is fair, 
tall, and pretty ; and—‘“ P. L.,” twenty, dark brown hair 
and eyes, and domesticated. Wishes to exchange cartes, 

Tom Bowttne by—‘ Nelly Russell,” twenty, middle 
height, fair, and fond of sailors. Wishes for carte. 

Jostan WuitTEe by—* Flora.” She is middle aged, dark, 
and domesticated. In addition to a yearly income, she 

a small capital wherewith to commence business. 

Rare and Harry by—“ Violet and Lilian” (sisters), 
Violet,” nineteen, middle height, loving, dark, and 
handsome. Would like to correspond with “ Ralph.” 
* Lilian,” seventeen, not quite middle height, fair, light 
brown hair, and large blue eyes. Would like to corre- 
spond with “‘ Harry.” These young ladies are orphans, 
and each enjoys an income of 300l. a year. 

Maup by—‘‘ Ralph” (a gentleman), twenty-five, me- 
dium height, fair, with whiskers and moustache, fond of 
music, and affectionate. Would like to exchange ad- 
dresses and cartes. 

Daisy by—“* A * (a gentleman), twenty-four, 
5ft. 5in., fair, affectionate, and fond of music. ould 
like to exchange cartes. 

Negtson by—‘‘8. E. R.,” twenty-four, dark, curly hair, 
blue eyes, and domesticated. ishes to exchange cartes. 

A. G. B. by—“‘ Nellie,” 5ft. 4in., handsome, fair, good 
tempered, and domesticated. 

CAMILLA ADELINE by—“‘ R. H.” (a gentleman), twenty- 
five, looking, fair, affectionate, and fond of home. 
Would like to exchange cartes de visite. . 

P. K. by—“ Harriet R.” (a farmer’s daughter). She is 
Wishes for 


healthy, domesticated, and nice looking. 
“P. K’s” carte. 
J. Atstoy by—‘‘ Maude,” medium height, fair, blue 


eyes, and fond of home. Wouid like to know his profes 
sion or trade. 

Apa by—“‘ George,” twenty-two, 5ft. 10in., dark, good 
looking, with good expectations ; and—“ A Young Wi- 
dower,” twenty-four, tall, steady, fond of home, and 
affectionate. a 








*,* Now Ready, Vou, XIII. of Tux Lowpon REaDEB, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Titte and Inxnex to Vou. XIII. Price Ox8 
Penny. . 

Part 90, For JaNuaky, 1s Wow Reavy. Paice 64. 


N.B.—CorresronpenTs Must AppRess THEIR LETTERS 
70 rus Epiror or “Tue Lospox Reaver,” 334, Strand, 
Wil, 

+4+ We esnnot undertake to return Rejected Mauu- 
scriptz. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 





Loudon: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
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“Patent Electro Silver and Albata 


SPOONS, FORKS, LADLES, ETC., 


UFACTURED BY 


J. YATES AND SONS, 
PRITCHET STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


May be had of Merchants, Factors, and Furnishing Ironmongers in patterns 
suitable for every market. J. Y. and 8. have invented a New Metal, which i- 
favourably knownas YATES'S VIRGINIAN SILVER. Spoons and Forks 


wade of the new metal are remarkable for silvery whiteness and durability. 
Trade Marke J. Y. &8., and Y. & S. in a Shield. 








_PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY, 
AND THEIR R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NICOLL'S TRICHANOPHRON 


Removes tho scurf and all impurities from the skin, 
Strengthen’s Weak Hair, prevents its turning 
Grey, and by daily application restores 
Grey Hair to its original colour, 
imparting to it a beautiful clean, 
glossy appearance, 
In cut Fe dog stoppered 
bottles, 2s. 6d. 


NICOLL, 
Hair Cutter 


To H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 
11, AIR-ST., 
REGENT STREET. 


HAIR RESTORED ~ 
And Baldness Prevented by 
NICOLL’S 


Electric Hair Regenerztor 
One application prevents the hair from 
falling off, and by its use the short weak 
hair on the head apparently bald, commences to 
grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each. 
Prepared by Nicot, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


No. 11, AIR STREET, REGENT QUADRANT. 
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any colour 
-—Prepared by 





the Skin. 


SYRIAN LIQUID 
ir of 


Sold in cases, 3s. 6d. 





NICOLL’S 


GOLDEN TIN 





FREE FROM SMELL. 


Warranted not to Stai 





THE HAIR DYED IN ONE MINUTE 


For givi 
Golden Shade to 


’ 


IW ClCOoOLwWw’s 
ers payable G. Nicou1, 11, Air Street, Regent Street - 


CELEBRATED 






Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d. each 
NICOLL, Harr Cytrer To H.R.H. tHe Prince or WALE 


HATR DY E 







Inventer of the “ TRICHANOPHRON ” for the Hair. 


Post Office Ord 
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BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’'S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
mendation of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 
aperient is required nothing can be better adapted. 





Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box, or obtained through 


any Chemist. 





Hw. Gi. ROBERTS, 
DRAUGHTSMAN, ENGRAVER ON WOOD, & PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COLOURIST, 


14, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Cartes beautifully Tinted, 
. A liberal Reduction to the trade. 


5s. per dozen, or 6d. each. Fully Coloured 10s. per 
dozen, or 1s. each. 


Enlargements finished in Oil or Water colours. 


A large assortment of Comic Cartes always on Sale. 





“G@oUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT aud RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


They require no restraint of diet or confiuement during their use, and are certain 
te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 


any Chemist. 





HENRY CHATWIN 
Manufacturer of 


PEARL, IVORY, AND TOR~ 
TOISESHELL 


| TEA CADDIES, CARD 


CASES, MATCH 
BOXES, &c., 
Ornamental Inlayer 


AND TABLET MAKER. 


WORK BOXES 
And Goods in suitable 
sizes for Foreign Markets 
alway on hand. 

30, DARWIN STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


DOWNING AND COMPANY, 


CLOTHES CLEANERS & CLOTH DRESSERS, 
BY THEIR NEW INVENTED 


STEAM PROCESS, 
No. 20, HORSE FAIR, BIRMINGHAM. 
HIS isan Establishment entirely devoted to the 
Cleaniog, Re-dressiug avd Reparing of Gentle- 
men’s Clothes; also every article of Woollen Manu- 
facture, from the finest French Merino to the Carpet 
on the floor. 
| Over Coats, 2s., Coat, 1s. 6d., ‘l'rousers, 1s., & Vest, 6d. 
N.B. NUT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHKR HOUSK. 


i HARLES J. PHILLP, BRASSFOUNDER AND 
Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &c., in 
| the highest style of Art, 20, Caroline Street, and 
| 29, Mary Street, Birminghain. 











RUPTURES.—_BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S .MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


ig allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use Of asteel spring, so otten hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 


a soft banda 


being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 


MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
{which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, ou the circumference of the body, two inches below 


the hips, being sent to the 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 81s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
» Umbilical Truss, 42s: and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
‘COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, 


Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d, 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





} Pain of cutting teeth 
Soornrxe Syrup. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless ; 
it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub | 
awakes “ as bright as a button.”@ It has been long in use in America, and is highly re- | ~ 
commended by medical men ; it is very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child, it softens [|B 


fa| the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known 
| "emedy for dysentry and diarrhea, whether arising from teething or other causes. Be 
sure and ask for Mxs. Wixstow’s Soornixe Syrup, and sce that “ Curtis and Perkins, | 


New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. 


Xo mother should be without it. 


u® Sold by all medicine dealers at 18, lid. per Bottle. London Depét, 205, High Holborn. 


OOTHING SYRUP |: 





INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


S’TBARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL 


35-&36 WEST SMITHFIELD 


LONDON 


TABLISHED 1819 ZR 
S ES a 
e STOCKINGS; <i 
“'IONS -D DS” 1 EN 5) 
Ces” FORM EASURE WARDLU 
AN EXPERIENCED FEMALE TO ATTEND ON LADIES, 
: ALE TO » 








HOMPSON’S NOTED GLOVES!!! 


LADIES’ FRENCH KID—Soft Leather. 

The “ Empress”—extra long—German silver studs— 
Eiighteenpence halfpenny. 
Colours—Green, Brown, and Violet. Sizes—6} to 8. 

The “ Duchess"—with cord and tasselse— 
One Shilling and Elevenpence. 
Colours—Slate, Brown, Green, Violet, Black Sewn 
Colours, &e. 

The “Exhibition” Glove— 

Eighteenpence halfpenny. 
Colours—Light and Dark Brown, Green, Violet, Slate, 
Lavender, Drabs, Black, Black sewn White, &. 

Sizes—6} to 8}. 

Tho very best “Paris Kid” Glove— 

Two Shillings and Sixpence halfpenny. 

In ordering send Size and Colour. 


THOMAS THOMPSON, 40. WINE STREET, 





BRIGHTON. 


LONDON READER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Javanr 1, 189) 








IMPORTANT NOTICE!! 


MESSRS, MATHER AND ARMSTRONG, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERS. 
STOVE GRATE AND COOKING APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, 
PLUMBERS, SMITHS, & BELL-HANGERS, 


24, Dean Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
AVE made arrangements with the Firm of Messrs. Pottock, Scummpr, 
and Co., Hamburg, Sewing Machine Manufacturers, for the exclusive right 
to sell their unequalled Sewing Machines, and to appoint Sub-Agents in the 
Counties of Northymberland and Durham. 

The peculiar features in this remarkable Sewing Machine are that it is noiseless, 
is extremely light to work, makes a perfect lock stitch, has more improved appli- 
ances than any other machine, may be learnt in less time, and, above all, is so 

rfectly made that it defies the most inexperienced operator to put it out of order. 

veryone should see this marvellous piece of mechanism before deciding to pur- 
chase (what should serve a lifetime) a Sewing Machine. 

Messrs. MATHER and ARMSTRONG ‘continue to sell the now-famous 
BRITANNIA SEWING MACHINES,—Price 6} Guineas. _ 

Their General Stock is replete with all the latest designs in Stoves, Fenders, 
Fire Irons, Trays, Toilet Sets, Cutlery, Chandeliers, Lamps, Plated Goods, Spoons, 
Forks, &c., &c., and a visit to their Show Rooms will be well repaid. 

EsTaBLisHED 1791. ’ 


24, DEAN STREET, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYN 


— 


HOLLOWAY’S 


PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


Diseases of the most formidable and chronic character have been cured by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment .has signal 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other kn rm 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence of ¢),, 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandul 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment anj 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neitlier of these medics. 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentj lly 
wer ee and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces Sores to 
that y condition preparatory to , the Pills improve the digestion and 
expel impurities. ‘ A‘ 


“VOWEL A” WASHING MACHINE, 
A VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE 
PRICE £3 10s. ‘ 
J. and H. KEYWORTH and CO., 85, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOO!, 


OMALINES! a. COMALINES. Sold in Bristol by S. BURDGE 
(late Ponting), High ; and by the principal Chemists and Perfumes 


everywhere. 
Wholesale European Depot, 19, Bartholomew Close, London, E.0.—J. B. ang 


E. A. CURLEY and CO., Sole Proprietors. 











J. SEARLE, Perfumer and Hair Dresser, 42, Brad Street Bristol: 
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~ CENTRAL TEA MART. 


E A. DEBENHAM’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 
. 


RICH STRONG THA, 2s. to 3s., our choice full- 
flavoured FAMILY MIXTURE, 3s. 6d. 

COFFEES :- Good Strong, 1s. ; finest Jamaica, 
1s. 4d. 

SUGARS: Good Moist, 3}d., Sparkling Lump, 5d. 
per pound. 

Only two minutes’ walk from both The Gateshead 


Railway Stations. 


In one vol., 8vo., 4s.; by post 4s.4d. A New Edition, 
beautifully illustrated. 


THE MONK. 


By Monx Lewis. 
London: J.and H. Purxess, 60, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


SPIKING AND CO’S 
MALT BISCUITS 


FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 
Are equally agreeable and’ beneficial to the convales 





CARPETS. 


eS bptne BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDE. 
minster, Dutch, Venetian, Printed Felt, anj 
Stair Carpets, in the Newest Patterns, excellent iy 
quality and low in price, at W. HAMILTON’, 
45, Ship Street, Brighton, Manufacturer of every 
description of Bedding and Upholstery Goods. 


N.B. Tapestry Carpets, 2s. 5d. per yard, 





N EXT OF KIN (new edition, just published)- 
A classified and descriptive INDEX of 20,009 


_ Ce ,, 


names ranteed) to Advertisements for Next of 
Kin, Chancery Heirs, Legatees, &c., from 1700 to 
1860, sent post free for 32 stamps. Address Mr, 
CotLMER, 17, Southampton Buildings, Chanoay 
Lane, London, W.C. 


“MAISON DOREE,” — 


30 anp.32, BOLD STREET. 
ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. 


B he WILLIAMS most respectfully informs his numerous 
Customers and Ladies generally, that having now completed 
the entire arrangement of these extensive Premises, and possessing 
ample means and a thorough knowledge of all the best Manulu- 
tures in England, France, and Belgium, he is determined on doing 
a Large Business, with Small Profits. 

The large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, Costumes, Mantles ani 
Jackets, Millinery, French and English Printed Cambrics, White 
Piques, Fancy Piques and Printed Muslins, Laces and Embro. 
deries, Cambrio Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underolothing, Jupou 
Stays, Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Ribbons, D 
~—f, ra Trimmings, Paris Bijouterie andNovelties, are NOW 


FRENCH PIQUES, ESPRITS, 


FRENCH MUSLINS, 
AT HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES. 
New Dress Marerrats or Every Descrirrios, at mod 


Parcels sent to meet any of the Carriers or Trains 


in Gateshead or Newcastle. 
REMEMBER Quality is the only Test of Cheapness. 
25, Hiex-sTREET, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 


cent when used as 
WINE RUSKS. 
Sole Proprietors . . FREEMAN & CHALL ICE 
MAY BE OBTAINED OF 
T. CUTLACK, EAST STREET, BRIGHTON, 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO’S PATENT 
SEWING MACHINES. 


EWING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. £8 lis, 











— MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 


EWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. 
FLOWERING. 


ei MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR MAKERS, 


IMPROVED MACHINES FOR 


QEwiNa MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE MAKERS. 
AX THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLEBS. 
— HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND LINEN. 


*." ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 


po ee ae on Table, complete, 40s. Catalogues and Samples Post 
ree. 


W. F. THOMAS and Co., the original Patentees, 1 mnd 2 Cheapside ; Regent Circus, Oxford prices. 
Street, London ; and 54, Union Passage, Birmingham. : iil an es JOHN 
WILLIAMS, 


AGENTS WANTED. “ MAISON DOREE,” 80 axp 82, BOLD STREET 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. | 











| TRADE MARK. 


INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, 


[HE BEST REMEDY for Coughs, Oolds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest. In 
“Aeraea.\ and Winrer Cova, they are unfailing. 


Being free from eve 


hurtful ingredient, ithey may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child } while the Pusu 


SPEAKER and PROFESSIONAL SINGER will find them invaluable in allaying 


the hoarseness and Irritation it- 


cidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of MeLopious ENnvuncratTio¥N. 
What diseasesare more fatal in their consequences than Neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affectious! 


The first and best ‘remedy is KEATING'S COUGH LOZEN 
from the most eminent of whom may be inspected. 


ES, which are daily recommended by the Faoulty—Testimon 


” $t, Paul Cathedral, 30th Sor 1860 


S1r,—I have much’ pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who may be distressed with Hoargeness. 


afforded ME RELIEF ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS WHEN SCARCELY ABLE TO SING 
Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Orators. 


be very useful to 


To Mx. KeatTinc, 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. lid, and Ti 
79, ST, PAUL'S 


ARD, LONDON. 


28, Sd, 48. 6d, d 10s. ga. each, THOMAS KEATING, 
s. 2d, 4s an Yor al | 


ons, te 
am, Sir, yours fait ’ / 
; THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral, 


Chemist, 
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LONDOY BEADER ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIFE aw FASHION, 


PART Vil, FOR FEBRUARY, 


WITH THREE SU TRLESS ESS. PRICE NINEPENCE, 


AINING 
1.—STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—LIFE-SIZE PATTERN, CUT OUT IN PAPER, OF A SUIT OF KNICK“RBOCKERS FOR A LITTLE BOY, IN NINE PIECES. 
3.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET, CONTAINING ALL THE LATEST FASHIONS FOR aes i ALSO, DIAGRAMS FOR FULL- 
SIZE MORNING DRESS, AND OPERA CLOAK. 











WITH THE CONTINUATION OF ° 
1.—Keeping the Vow; an illustrated story of enthrallig interest. - 7.—The Lovers’ Rest ; an illustrated story of powerful interest. 
2.—T rival Hardwick ; a story of powerful attraction. . —Parted by Fate; an ‘illustrated tale. Lorenzo the Magnificent. Unseen Chains, 
8.—The Midnight Mistake ; a new illustrated story. —A Man’s Revenge. Robert Kendal. Janet Clymer. The Intercepted Letter, 
. —Amos Hadd; or, That’ 's my Plan ; a new tale of absorbing attraction. 10. —Gilt versus Gold. Rubies and Sapphires. First Love. Did he Forge 


—Secret Power; an engrossing story of powerful dramatic interest. Her? Peabody's Will. Burning of Idols at Madagascar. 
@_Seovdit an attractive tale, by the author of “A Dauzhter to Marry.” 1 11.—The Story the Mirror Told, Gifford Bray’s Wooing. Philip Preston, 
ILLUS TRATION §.——1.—Barbed Arrows ‘ 2,—Too Late. 3.—Camilla Saved. 4.—Cruel Words. 
FASHIONS, FANCY WORK, &c.——Muslin Bodice, Crochet Fanchon, Lamp Shade, Cambric Pinafore, Vandyke Border in Berlin Wool Work, Crochet 
Curtain Holde oye Gentleman's Crochet Slipper, Lamp Screen, Crochet Patterns, &., &c. 
MUSIC.—1.—Keep it up! Royal Twelfth Night Galop; composed by Karl Emile. 2.—The False One; Ballad, composed by R. Guylott..* 3.-La Tan. 
borina ; ValseElegante, composed by Leonard Burrowes. 4.—The Kangaroo Polka ; composed by G. A. Colm (834, StRaxn, 


LIFE a» FASHION, 


PART VI, FOR JANUARY, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE: 


CONTAINING : 
1.—STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE HUGUENOT HAT, THE FRONDEUR HAT, THE BERET, &. 
8.—LIFE-SIZE PATTERN, CUT OUT IN PAPER, OF THE NEW JACKET WITH BELL SLEEVES, IN FIVE PIECES. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET, CONTAINING ALL THE LATEST FASHIONS FOR JANUARY; ALSO DIAGRAMS FoR 
FULL-SIZE DRESS AND FICHU FOR A LITTLE GIRL FROM FIVE TO SIX YEARS OF AGE. 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 











1.—Miriam, the Unknown. An illustrated story of powerful dramatic interest. | 8.—Cousin Ross. Ethel. Agnes Inman. Geniuses. How to Make a Fortune 

2.—Snowdrift. A new illustrated story of absorbing attraction ; by the author | 9.—Kitty’s Lesson. The Christmas Cake. The Eye. The Voice of the Stars 
of“ A Daughter to Marry.” on the Fashions. Hereditary Genius. Margie's Christmas Eve. Why 

3.—Waiting for Luck ; by the author of “ The Twin Beauties.” Coffee is a Stimulant. Grand Meeting of Freemasons. 

4.—Tempting Fortune; by the author of “ Heart’s Content.” 10.—New Yeax’s Eve; an illustrated story. Mark Waldridge. Yetta Carew. 

5.— Keeping the Vow. An illustrated story of enthralling interest. Dr. Livingstone. The Suez Canal. Modern Domestic Servants. 

6.—Trival Hardwick. A new story of powerful attraction. 11.—Clara’s Masquerade; an illustrated story. Lillie Devereux. Good for 

7.—Dora's Independence ; an illustrated tale. A Little Plot. Evil. May Tudor. 

ILLUSTRATIONS,——1.—The King of the Belgians. 2.—A Lecture on Matrimony. 8.—Left Alone. 4.—Percy’s Return. 


TASHIONS, FANCY WORE, &cg——Ornamental Card and Cotton Baskets, Tatting Fringe, Knitted Work, Toilette Case, Lamp Mat and Cover, Crochet 
Lace and Insertion, Babies’ Hats and Bonnet. 


MUSIC.——1.—Die Jager Waltzer ; composed by F. - Brandon. 2.—The Merry Light Fandango ; composed by Raymond Guilati. 8.—The Maha Rajah of 
Jeypoor; composed by Karl Emile. 4.—Merry Cheteanan, a Song for the Season ; composed by Mordaunt Spencer. 5.—Three o'Clock ; 
Polka, composed by Walter Sidney. [334, Strap. 








LIFE iw FASHION 


PART V, FOR DECEMBER, 
WITH THREE SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTAINING : 
1.-—-A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
3.--LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, WITH PATTERNS OF FICHU “ FANCHONETTE,” OPERA 
HOOD, &c., &c. WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1—Miriam, the Unknown. An illustrated story of powerful « dramatic interest. Morality. Severity of Ake. A Housekeeper. The Etiquette of Balls 
2.—Tempting Fortune. By the author of “ Heart’s Conteut.” and Evening Parties. Prince Arthur among the Indians. 
8.—Keeping the Vow. An illustrated story of enthralling attraction. 8—The Forged Cheque. The Marquis of Westminster. The Stanleys, Earls 
4.—Waitin, for Luck. By the author of “ The Twin Beauties.” of Derby. . 
5.-sLeona’s Peril. | 9 9.—Caught in her own Trap. Chances of Marriage. Chester Cathedral. Wit. 














6.—Love Letters. Tempted. Paul’s Mistake. The Duke of Edinburgh at Japan. 
7.—Il«unted by a Face. Winter on the Himalayas. Silkworms. Orystallised 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—1.—Tie Empress of the French. 2.—New Blackfriars Bridge. 8-—Knowsley ; the Seat of the Earl of Derby. 4.—Georze Peabody. 
FASHIONS.—1.—A Steel-plate Engraving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris Fashions. ~“2.—Embroidery, Point Lace, Crochet, Frivolity, Croche! 
Antimacassars, Guipure Netting, Tatting, Lamp “aig 4 in Frivolite, Knitted Fichu and Sleeve. 
MUSIC.—1.—Le Bal Masque Polka, composed by G. Colma. pe Faded Flower; Ballad, composed by G. Robertson. 3.—The Haunt in the Iighlands; 
Life and Fashion Waltz, composed by C. E. Granville. 4.—When the Dews are Weeping; Ballad, composed by Fred Morton. [334, STRAND. | 
LIFE ann FASHION FOR MARCH, 
With Four Supplements, Price Ninepence. 
CONTAINING: 


1.—STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2—SLIPPER PATTERN IN LEATHER. 
3.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR MARCH, WITH PATTERNS OF A SUIT FOR A LIT ThE BOY FROM 
4 TO 6 YEARS OF AGE, AND LOW BODICE WITH BRACES. 
4.—CUL OUT PAPER PATTERN OF A HIGH BODY CUT SQUARE IN FRONT. 
WITH THE Oe OF 


1.—Amos Iadd; or, That's My Plan; a tale of absorbing ttraction. 6.—Love’s Cross. Nettie’s Lovers. Robert Kendall. 
2.—Trival Hardwick ; a story of powerful attraction. 7.—Sylvia Woodward. Hettie Shaw. 
3.—Secret Power ; an engrossing story of powerful dramatic interest. 8.—Fairy’s Gifts. The Laws of ‘T'empests. 
4.—The Rose of Kemdale ; a new tale of werful attraction, by the author of Daa Secrej Meeting. Morgan’s Valentine ; an. a Hitvatretea story 

“ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 0.—The Yeast Plant. Friendship. The Marvellous Story of Pompeii. 
5.—Pride’s Fall; an illustrated tale. it —Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte. _ The Duke of Edinburgh in India. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1.—Strange Acquaintances. 2-—H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 8.—Finding the Valentine. 4.—Prince Pierre. 


FASHIONS, FANCY WORK, &c. 
Borders in Berlin Wvol, Crochet Table Cover, Crochet Cravat, Netted Prill, Orumb Brush, Berceaunette Cover, sca Point Lace, Fanchon, Crochet Insertion, 
N eedle-bock, Tatting ; Embroidery, Lambrequias, § Square in Guipure, Tatting, &c. 







MUSIC. 
1.—The Kangaroo Polka ; compose: by G. A. Colma. 2.—The Moorish Maid ; composed vf Dudley St. John. 8.—The Fairlight Waltz; composed by 
©. E. Grenville. When the Valley is Still; ballad, comp.sed by R. Gaylott. [334, STRAND. 
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